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This report contains information received at a public fact 
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safety, and housing and public accommodation. To buttress the data collected, 
researchers administered attitudinal surveys to white and minority residents. 
After an introduction to the study, data are presented on the four areas, 
offering background information, survey results, commentary from public and 
organization officials, and commentary from the minority community. Overall, 
there were significant differences between white and minority members' 
perceptions of equal employment opportunity. Whites perceived that there was 
equal opportunity in employment and earning, while minorities perceived 
barriers to equal employment opportunity. Minorities were disproportionately 
under-represented in the public workforce. The Moorhead Human Rights 
Commission was perceived as a weak, ineffective enforcement mechanism for 
ensuring equal employment opportunity. The report recommends that the city 
commit to an affirmative action program designed to recruit, hire, and 
promote people of color and that the city vest the Human Rights Commission 
with real enforcement power. (SM) 
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The United States Commission on Civil Rights 

The United States Commission on Civil Rights, first created by the Civil Rights Act of 1957, and 
reestablished by the United States Commission on Civil Rights Act of 1983, is an independent, 
bipartisan agency of the Federal Government. By the terms of the 1983 act, as amended by the 
Civil Rights Commission Amendments Act of 1994, the Commission is charged with the 
following duties per tainin g to discrimination or denials of the equal protection of the laws based 
on race, color, religion, sex, age, disability, or national origin, or in the administration of justice: 
investigation of individual discriminatory denials of the right to vote; study and collection of 
information relating to discrimination or denials of the equal protection of the law; appraisal of 
the laws and policies of the United States with respect to discrimination or denials of equal 
protection of the law; investigation of patterns or practices of fraud or discrimination in the 
conduct of Federal elections; and preparation and issuance of public service announcements 
and advertising campaigns to discourage discrimination or denials of equal protection of the 
law. The Commission is also required to submit reports to the President and the Congress at 
such times as the Commission, the Congress, or the President shall deem desirable. 

The State Advisory Committees 

An Advisory Committee to the United States Commission on Civil Rights has been established 
in each of the 50 States and the District of Columbia pursuant to section 105(c) of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 and section 3(d) of the Civil Rights Commission Amendments Act of 1994. 
The Advisory Committees are made up of responsible persons who serve without compensation. 
Their functions under their mandate from the Commission are to: advise the Commission of all 
relevant information concerning their respective States on matters within the jurisdiction of the 
Commission; advise the Commission on matters of mutual concern in the preparation of reports 
of the Commission to the President and the Congress; receive reports, suggestions, and 
recommendations from individuals, public and private organizations, and public officials upon 
matters pertinent to inquiries conducted by the State Advisory Committee; initiate and forward 
advice and recommendations to the Commission upon matters in which the Commission shall 
request assistance of the State Advisory Committee; and attend, as observers, any open hearing 
or conference that the Commission may hold within the State. 
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I. Introduction 



The Advisory Committee Report 

Purpose and Methodology 

The purpose of this project is to study equal opportunity conditions for minority residents in 
Moorhead, Minnesota. Information was collected along racial and ethnic lines in order to discern 
possible disparities in opportunity in the areas of (1) income and employment, (2) education, (3) pub- 
lic safety, and (4) housing and public accommodation. 

Buttressing the data collected, an attitudinal survey of white residents in the Moorhead commu- 
nity on their perceptions of equal opportunity was undertaken to learn if the majority community 
thought minorities were subject to unequal opportunity. Student interns, operating under the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Right's student volunteer program, conducted the survey research. The survey 
was a scientifically drawn random sample of white households. 

The same survey was also conducted with minority households, and is presented in this report 
with the survey results of the white households to contrast differences in perception between the mi- 
nority and nonminority communities regarding equal opportunity in Moorhead. Student interns con- 
ducted the survey as well. 

The data and survey information are buttressed with testimony received at a public fact-finding 
meeting held May 25 and 26, 1999, to solicit information on race and ethnic relations and equal op- 
portunity from public officials, the minority community, and the general public. To ensure balance in 
the testimony received, those invited to testify included representatives with knowledge of civil 
rights and race and ethnic relations in the community from government, industry, community or- 
ganizations, and both the minority and white communities. In addition, notice of the meeting was 
published in advance of the meeting date in the Federal Register , announcing the location, time, and 
agenda of the meeting. A session was scheduled to allow any member of the public to address the 
Advisory Committee. 

Comments at the fact-finding meeting were received from (in order of appearance): Morris L. 
Lanning, mayor; Harvey Stalwick (Concordia College); Richard DuBord (Moorhead State University); 
Bruce R. Anderson (Moorhead Public Schools); Jeff Kemink (Norwest Bank Minnesota West); Ron 
Jordan (State Bank of Fargo); David Berg (Crystal Sugar); Ron Baker (Minnesota Workforce Center); 
Dianna Hatfield (Moorhead Healthy Community Initiative); Yoke-Sim Gunartane (Cultural Diver- 
sity Project); Phil Holtan (Concordia College); Abner Arauza (Moorhead State University); Grant 
Weyland, Wayne Arnold, and Nancy Taralson (Moorhead Police); Richard Henderson (Moorhead 
Human Rights Commission); Joe Parise (Public Defenders Office); John Hulden (Trinity Lutheran 
Church); Sharon Altendorf (Guadalupe Project); Duke Schempp, Lisa Diagos, and Theodora Mengi 
(People Escaping Poverty Project); Michelle Hansen (Legal Services); Jill Danielson, Alisa Rodriguez, 
Vicky Ortiz, Rachel Arroyo, and Paula Strom-Sell (Mujeres Unidas); Harold Ironshield (Northern 
Plaines Media Consortium); Hector Martinez (Centro Cultural); and Josie Gonzalez (Minnesota 
Church Anti-Racism Initiative). 

Individuals spe akin g at the public session were (in order of appearance): Pete Pa dill a, Sonia Hoh- 
nadel, Juanita Yzaguirre, Anita Flores Sunigi, Pamela Renville, Darlene Renville, Carolyn Renville, 
Vicente Amoles, Steve Amenyo, Carey Lyon, and James Carpenter. Comments received from all in- 
dividuals and organizations were considered and are included in the Committee's report. 
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Organization and Focus 

This study examines equal opportunity for minorities in Moorhead, Minnesota, in four areas: (1) 
income and employment, (2) public education in grades K-12, (3) public safety, and (4) housing and 
public accommodation. In chapter two, each area is a specific section. Following an introduction, each 
section has three parts: survey of the attitudes of white residents, commentary on the issue from 
public and organization officials, and commentary on the issue from members of the minority com- 
munity. In chapter 3, the Committee presents its findings and recommendations. 

Harvey Stalwick, professor of social work at Concordia College (Moorhead, MN), opened the Com- 
mittee s meeting with testimony about the pernicious effects stereotyping and racism have on a 
community. 

The color of one's skin can become a code for sweeping generalizations about persons, gener- 
alizations which contribute to a denial of equal opportunity and to social isolation. 

In a racist culture, racial features can be used for grounds to discriminate and exploit in the 
workplace as well as institutions of education and training, and this can result in unemploy- 
ment, high school dropouts, low literacy rates, as well as low technical skills. 

People [then] make generalizations [on the basis of color], and the accompanied culture of de- 
spondency is attributed to cultural shortcomings. Persons' unique assets, their culture, their 
history, spiritual values, skills, and credentials all vanish into thin air because of this gener- 
alization. As a result of this nonrecognition and low citizen status, individuals [minorities] are 
often marginalized and alienated. 1 

Sharon Altendorf from the Catholic Diocese of Moorhead and the Guadalupe Project stated that 
minorities, and the Latino community in particular, are not newcomers to the Fargo-Moorhead area. 
Still, these groups suffer disproportionately from unequal opportunity. The Guadalupe Project is a 
coordinated ministry of the three Catholic parishes of Moorhead and Dillworth. It provides both a 
welcoming outreach and pastbral services to Latinos. Altendorf told the Committee: 

The greater metropolitan Fargo-Moorhead area has become worse in its acceptance of Latinos. 

Latinos began coming to this area over 80 years ago, but today if they are seen, the perception 
and the word used still say they are the migrants or the people on welfare, the youth gangs, 
they're into drugs. 

My concerns go on a day-to-day basis: for example, the inability of Latinos to get a job. Re- 
cently a local television reporter had a story on the large number of available jobs and no one 
to fill them. That same day our church received a flyer from Job Services in Fargo pleading for 
jobs for those who lost their jobs at Federal Beef. Also, that same day I spoke with two Latino 
families representing six workers who for over two weeks had put in applications at every 
place they saw “Now Hiring” signs and had not received one call back. And they questioned 
why. They said racism. 

In the alternative education program, 80 percent are minorities. That is just unacceptable. 

In my work with the penal system, I find the percentages of Latinos with plea bargaining and 
incarcerated disproportionate. Minorities will tell you that the laws of sentencing are okay if 
they are practiced equally. But often they need someone who understands their language and 
customs to defend them. They said that the defense lawyers advise them that they. cannot get 
a fair trial here, even if they are innocent, they need to accept a plea bargain or run the risk of 
maximum sentence. And they also said judges, police, prosecuting and defending attorneys are 
all part of the same system [and] will not challenge each other to defend them. 2 



1 Harvey Stalwick, statement before the Minnesota Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, fact-finding 
meeting, Moorhead, MN, May 24 and 25, 1999, transcript, pp. 24-43 (hereafter cited as Transcript). 

2 Sharon Altendorf, Transcript, pp. 245-55. 
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Resident Survey 

The Committee’s fact-finding meeting was buttressed by a survey of resident attitudes in Moor- 
head regarding equal opportunity for minorities. The survey of randomly selected households in 
Moorhead was conducted by telephone. Student interns from Concordia College and Moorhead State 
University under supervision of staff of the Midwestern Regional Office of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights did the actual survey. The survey consisted of a series of 27 questions, and survey ques- 
tions discussed at the beginning of each section are related to the topical area. One hundred forty- 
four white households were surveyed; the survey has an error rate of 7.5 percent and a tolerance 
range of 0.10. Forty-seven minority households were surveyed. Survey results of minority households 
are considered representative as the sample was randomly drawn and the sample size exceeded 30, 
but the small sample size does not allow for a definitive margin of error or tolerance range. 

Four initial questions were asked of area residents about the importance of race relations in the 
Moorhead area in an attempt to discern attitudes regarding any improvement in race relations in 
recent years. To these preliminary questions, Moorhead residents were asked whether they: (1) 
strongly agreed, (2) agreed, (3) were undecided, (4) disagreed, (5) strongly disagreed, or (6) did not 
know to the following statements: 

■ Equal opportunity and full integration for minorities in Moorhead are important 
for the community. 

■ Equal opportunity for minorities has improved in Moorhead in the past 10 years. 

■ Race relations and equal opportunity for minorities are social problems in Moor- 
head. 

■ The media in the Fargo-Moorhead area generally depict minorities favorably and 
report on the minority community in a fair manner. 



Table 1.1 

Survey of Resident Attitudes on Race Relations 

[White percents are set out first; minority percents are beneath in parenthesis] 





Strongly 

agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 

disagree 


1. Equal opportunity and full integration for minorities are important 


36% 

(49%) 


56% 

(30%) 


7% 

(16%) 


1% 

(5%) 


2. Equal opportunity for minorities has improved in the past 10 years 


15% 

(0%) 


80% 

(33%) 


3% 

(41%) 


0% 

(26%) 


3. Race relations and equal opportunity for minorities are social 
problems in Moorhead 


14% 

(29%) 


62% 

(38%) 


24% 

(22%) 


0% 

(11%) 


4. The media generally depict minorities favorably 
and report on the minority community in a fair manner 


7% 

(4%) 


67% 

(32%) 


23% 

(38%) 


3% 

(26%) 



Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Midwestern Regional Office, “Survey of Racial and Ethnic Attitudes in Moorhead, Minnesota, - 1999. 
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Ninety-two percent of responding white residents indicated that equal opportunity and full 
integration for minorities in Moorhead are important for the community. Similarly, 95 percent of 
white residents indicated that equal opportunity for minorities has improved in Moorhead in the 
past 10 years. Among minorities, 79 percent believe that equal opportunity and full integration in 
Moorhead are important for the community. But in sharp contrast to the white community, only 33 
percent agreed that equal opportunity for minorities has improved in Moorhead in the past 10 years. 

Both minorities and white residents in Moorhead consider race relations a social problem. Sev- 
enty-six percent of responding white residents and 64 percent of minority respondents indicated that 
race relations and equal opportunity for minorities are social problems in Moorhead. But whereas 
white residents did not feel that the media portrayed minorities in a negative light (74 percent of re- 
sponding white residents said the media in the Fargo-Moorhead area generally depicted minorities 
favorably and reported on the minority community in a fair manner), 64 percent of minorities 
thought that the media in the Fargo-Moorhead area generally did not depict minorities favorably or 
fairly. The results are shown in table 1.1. 

Moorhead Demographics and Commerce 
P opulation 

Moorhead is situated on the western border of Minnesota on the Red River, 231 miles northwest of 
Minneapolis. The city is in Clay County and borders Fargo, North Dakota. The 1990 census recorded 
the population of Moorhead to be 32,295, a number little changed from the 1980 census, which put the 
population at 29,998 residents, and the 1970 census count of 29,687 individuals. The population of Clay 
County has similarly been stable. The 1990 census reported a county population of 50,422. In 1980, 
there were 49,327 residents; in 1970, the county had a population of 46,608. 

Historically the Moorhead community has been predominantly white, northern European in 
terms of its ethnicity and cultural influences. In recent decades the area has become more diverse. 
Racial and ethnic minorities remain a small, but growing, segment of the Moorhead population. The 
1990 census counted 152 (0.5 percent) African Americans; 890 (2.7 percent) Latinos; 441 (1.4 percent) 
American Indians; and 355 (1.1 percent) Asians and Pacific Islanders. 



Table 1.2 

Population, City of Moorhead 





Number 


Percent 


White (non-Latino) 


30,457 


94.3% 


Latino 


890 


2.7% 


American Indian 


441 


1.4% 


Black 


152 


0.5% 


Asian 


355 


1.1% 


Total 


32,295 





Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Midwestern Regional 
Office, from 1990 U.S. census. 



The latest information from city demographers indicates that the city’s population of persons of 
color has increased from 4.5 percent in 1990 to 6.1 percent in 1997, and the people who are Hispanic 
or Latino in ethnic background have increased from 2.4 percent in 1990 to 3.4 percent in 1997, with 
people moving to Moorhead from the southern United States and Mexico. 3 



3 U.S. census update, 1996. The statement on individuals moving to Moorhead from the southern United States and Mexico 
is from survey responses of minority households. 
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Many of the Asian American residents in Moorhead are students at the local colleges or univer- 
sity. The Asian American and African American communities are relatively newer to the Moorhead 
area and are the smallest minority constituencies, so this report focuses on equal opportunity for La- 
tinos and American Indians. The Committee, however, found that similar issues affecting the Latino 
and American Indian communities also affected the Asian and African American communities, and 
instances of discrimination against individuals of these two groups are discussed in this report. 

Family Conditions 

Family conditions vary widely, however, along racial and ethnic lines in Clay County. For white 
households, only 17.2 percent of the families are single-parent households. For Latinos, 36.8 percent 
of all family households are single-parent homes, and for American Indians 67.1 percent of all family 
households are headed by a single parent. 



Table 1.3 

Single-Parent Households, Clay County 



Percent 

White 17.2% 

Latino 36.8% 

American Indian 67. 1 % 

Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Midwestern Regional 
Office, from 1990 U.S. census. 



Agriculture and Industry 

Total employment in the city of Moorhead is 14,087. Manufacturing jobs account for just 8 percent 
(1,123) of total employment. The unemployment rate in the area is low, less than 5 percent. The Red 
River Valley of the North is one of the most fertile and productive agricultural regions in the world, 
so agribusiness is essential to the city’s economy. 

There are no large industrial operations in Moorhead. The largest private employers are American 
Crystal Sugar (refined beetsugar, 450 employees); Moorhead Electric (electrical contractor, 135); Horn- 
bachers Foods (retail grocery, 135); K-Mart (retail, 115); Kost Brothers (concrete and gravel, 100); Fes- 
tival Foods (retail grocery, 70); Anheuser-Busch (malting plant, 60); Target (retail, 60); and Coca-Cola 
Bottling (bottling, 50). 



Table 1.4 

Largest Private Employers in Moorhead 



American Crystal Sugar 450 

Moorhead Electric 135 

Hombachers Foods 135 

K-Mart 115 

Kost Brothers 100 

Festival Foods 70 

Anheuser-Busch 60 

Target 60 

Coca-Cola Bottling 50 



Source: Moorhead Chamber of Commerce, 1998. 
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Education is Moorhead’s biggest business, and the majority of those employed in the city are en- 
gaged in education. Moorhead State University employs 800 persons, the public school district employs 
700, and Concordia College has 550 employees. Moorhead has eight elementary schools with an enroll- 
ment of 3,485, and one junior high and one senior high with 888 and 1,480 students, respectively. Many 
students in Moorhead attend private and parochial schools. There are 10 K-12 parochial schools with a 
total enrollment of 2,017 and two private K-6 schools with 550 students. 

In addition, there are three postsecondary educational institutions in the Moorhead community, 
which add to the city’s indigenous population. Moorhead State University has an enrollment of about 
6,500; Concordia College, a private church-related college has approximately 3,000 students; and 
Northwest Technical College, which consists of several campuses, has an enrollment in Moorhead of 
nearly 1,200 students. 

Civil Rights Issues Affecting Minorities 

Despite the low numbers of minorities, civil rights issues regarding minorities have been of increas- 
ing interest due to the significant inflow of Latino residents to the city during the 1980s and 1990s. In 
1980, there were fewer than 300 Latinos in Moorhead. The number of Latinos in Moorhead more than 
doubled during the 1980s, and population estimates show a continued surge in the Latino population in 
the city and Clay County during the 1990s. 

In the mid-1990s, the city of Moorhead initiated the Moorhead Healthy Community Initiative. 
Part of that initiative involved a survey of community attitudes in Moorhead. Two-thousand Moorhead 
adults were asked a series of 125 questions about their attitudes on family life, schools, quality of life, 
and community values. Included in the survey were questions pertaining to racial and e thni c discrimi- 
nation. 

Residents were asked to respond to the following question: “How much, if at all, do you think Moor- 
head’s racial/ethnic minorities are discriminated against in each of the following situations?” The per- 
centage of those responding “some” or “a great deal” are shown in parenthesis: looking for work (55 per- 
cent), looking for housing (58 percent), in Moorhead’s schools (36 percent), seeking medical help (19 per- 
cent), in neighborhoods (53 percent), dealing with police (48 percent), by churches (11 percent), shop- 
ping in Moorhead stores (28 percent), de alin g with city government (24 percent), and in the workplace 
(31 percent). 



Table 1.5 

Resident Survey on Discrimination 

Percentage of those surveyed believing minorities in 
Moorhead encounter discrimination in the following areas: 



Housing 58% 

Education 350/, 

Health care 19% 

Neighborhoods 53% 

Police 48% 

Churches n% 

Shopping 28% 

City government 24% 

Employment 3-)% 



Source: Moorhead Chamber of Commerce, 1998. 
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Additionally, when citizens were asked if they would support new efforts in Moorhead “to reduce 
discrimination, even if it cost more in taxes or meant that something else in the City would have to be 
cut back,” 43 percent responded that they “would strongly support this,” 43 percent responded they 
“might support this,” and 14 percent responded they “would not support this.” 

On July 4, 1998, the city experienced its first major civil rights disturbance. It occurred in the 
Romkey Park area on the city's east side, a predominantly Latino area. That evening police were ini- 
tially called in to respond to a reported domestic situation. As officers moved to apprehend an indi- 
vidual involved in the domestic disturbance, area Latino residents gathered. 

As tensions increased, the police used pepper spray against the crowd, and canine units were used 
for crowd control. Reinforcement police units from surrounding communities were called in response 
to reports of officers being pelted by bottles and other objects. The Romkey Park area was eventually 
surrounded by police units, and several residents were arrested and charged with obstructing the 
legal process. There was damage to some police cars and other minor property damage, including a 
bicycle thrown through a window of an apartment building. Area residents charge the police overre- 
acted, indiscriminately using mace and other abusive tactics on Latino citizens. 
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II. Equal Opportunity in Moorhead 



In this chapter, equal opportunity for minorities in Moorhead is examined in four areas: (1) in- 
come and employment, (2) education, (3) public safety, and (4) housing and public accommodation. In 
each area, background data on disparities between the racial and ethnic groups are presented in part 
one. In part two, survey responses by residents regarding equal opportunity in that particular area 
are discussed, with the responses divided into two racial/ethnic groups: nonminorities (whites) and 
minorities (Latinos and American Indians). 

The third part is commentary from public officials and community leaders regarding the provision 
of equal opportunity. The fourth part has two types of commentary from the minority community 
regarding the provision of equal opportunity in that area. There is commentary from individuals tes- 
tifying at the public fact-finding meeting and commentary of individuals surveyed. 

Morris L. Lanning, mayor, city of Moorhead, addressed the Committee at the opening of the fact- 
finding meeting. He spoke about the community’s appreciation of and openness to diversity and the 
city’s efforts in that respect. In addition, he stated that the city was committed to de alin g with dis- 
crimination and race problems in a forthright manner. 

I think that this community is a community that by and large appreciates and celebrates its 
diversity. I think this diversity is welcomed by the vast majority of the people in the commu- 
nity. We have had a relatively low incidence of hate crimes and overt racism. But, to the ex- 
tent that we have had bad things happen, we have as a community been concerned about that 
and have undertaken a number of things to try and deal with bad things that can happen, do 
happen. And what I’d like to do is to sort of highlight a number of actions that we have taken 
in the community to not only better appreciate and understand each other and our cultural 
differences, but also to deal with any instances of overt racism or discrimination that may ex- 
ist in the community. 

The first thing I want to mention is that back in 1990 the city council established a H um an 
Rights Commission, and that commission over the last 10 years has worked in assisting people 
who have had problems or complaints or concerns relative to discrimination . . . But if you 
want more good things to happen, you need to celebrate and recognize people for the good 
things that they do, and this has been very well received by the community, these awards. I 
might note that one of our city council members who I appointed to our Human Rights Com- 
mission is also currently president of the state association of human rights commissions, and 
so Moorhead has been very active on that level as well. 

The second thing that we have done in the community goes back to 1994, and actually the 
work on this started before that. The leadership of our metropolitan area recognized the in- 
creasing diversity that was occurring here in our community, and we wanted to have a posi- 
tive and constructive approach in addressing that diversity. And so we put together a grant to 
the Pew Partnership for Civic Change, and we received a major grant from Pew to set up a 
Cultural Diversity Project in the community. And that project continues to this day. They have 
done a number of programs over the years and training people related to diversity, doing 
workshops and educational programs throughout the years. The Pew Diversity Project has 
also provided employment and housing services for people. 

Another thing that we have done in Moorhead is to establish throughout the community 
neighborhood block clubs, and this has been one of the most significant developments I thinfc 
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in our community over all the years that I’ve lived here. Like in so many urban areas, people 
have had a tendency to lose touch with their neighbors and become disconnected with their 
neighbors. As a result, these neighborhood block clubs have reconnected people to this 
neighborhood. We have 42 active neighborhood block organizations throughout the commu- 
nity, and a number of the neighborhoods where we’ve had active block clubs have been 
neighborhoods that have had significant populations of people of color and people from other 
ethnic backgrounds. 

We also have been active as a community in making good use of our Community Development 
Block Grant funds, and undoubtedly you will hear some complaints about that during the 
course of your time here. But I want you to know from my perspective that in all the years 
that the city has received Community Development Block Grant money, I believe that we have 
followed the intent of the law in ma kin g sure that those funds are directed towards helping 
low- to moderate-income people. We have spent most of the years, the majority of our funds, 
on improving housing — helping people to make sure that they have quality housing with their 
program. We have also through this program supported the Cultural Diversity Project and 
supported another very important project that I want to mention, and that's called the Moor- 
head Healthy Community Initiative. 

We have also, as a community, worked hard in trying to make sure that we have affordable 
and quality housing available through — we've followed a scattered-site public housing ap- 
proach rather than concentrating. We do have some concentrated housing units, but we've also 
tried to follow a strategy of scattered- site public housing, and we have 18 units around the 
community. We have a down payment assistance program and first-time homebuyer's mort- 
gage program that assists people. And we are currently in the process of working with a devel- 
oper to redevelop some rental property. 

Last fall we embarked on a visioning project involving the whole metropolitan area, both Cass 
and Clay Counties and trying to get the community — a cross section of the community — to 
take a good hard look at what do we want our community to look like in the future — what are 
the issues that we need to address. Obviously, one of the central issues that came out of that 
or coming out of that is the dealing with the issues of diversity with race relations. It's been a 
central theme or focus of this work, and the people involved in this visioning project have 
made a very deliberate effort in bringing in representation from all the different ethnic groups 
represented in our community on a cross section. And we look forward to getting the final rec- 
ommendations on what we can do as a metropolitan community to better celebrate and appre- 
ciate our diversity and to improve race relationships in our community. . . . 

Let me make it very clear that we want as a community to appreciate and celebrate our diver- 
sity, and we want to deal with discrimination and bad things that happen in race relationships 
and deal with them effectively as a community. We are committed to that. 1 

Income and Employment 

Background Data 

In terms of per capita income, unemployment, and labor force participation, there is significant 
disparity between white and minority households in Moorhead. The per capita income for whites in 
Clay County is $14,197, while the per capita income for Latinos is $5,001, and for American Indians 
it is $5,124. See table 2.1. 

In the private sector, minorities are disproportionately clustered in the lower tier occupations. 
Whites in the Far go-Moor head area are fairly uniformly distributed among the nine major occupa- 
tional classifications: officials & managers, professionals, technicians, sales workers, office & clerical, 
skilled craft workers, operatives, laborers, and service workers. 



1 Morris L. Lanning. statement before the Minnesota Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, fact- 
finding meeting, Moorhead, MN, May 24 and 25, 1999, transcript, pp. 9-18 (hereafter cited as Transcript). 
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Table 2.1 



Per Capita income, Clay County, 
by Race/Ethnicity 



White 

Latino 

American Indian 



Income 

$14,197 

$5,001 

$5,124 



Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Midwestern Regional 
Office, from 1990 U.S. census data. 



Among white workers, 8.8 percent and 15.5 percent are in the two highest occupational tiers in 
terms of wages and administrative responsibility, officials & managers and professionals. In the two 
lowest tiers in terms of wages and administrative responsibility, 6.9 percent of white workers are 
laborers and 10.1 percent hold service jobs. 

In contrast, minority workers are clustered in the lower tier occupations. Just 2.6 percent of mi- 
norities work as officials & managers and only 7.4 percent sure in professional occupations. However, 
44.9 percent of all minority workers are in service jobs and laborer positions. The data are set out in 
table 2.2. 



Table 2.2 

Occupational Distribution in Private Industry Fargo-Moorhead Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area ( SMSA ), by Race/Ethnicity 





White 


Latino 


American Indian 


All minorities 


Officials & managers 


8.8% 


2.6% 


2.3% 


2.6% 


Professionals 


15.5% 


4.5% 


7.0% 


7.4% 


Technicians 


7.5% 


6.0% 


7.0% 


4.5% 


Sales workers 


16.7% 


11.6% 


4.7% 


7.2% 


Office & clerical 


17.6% 


12.4% 


14.8% 


9.4% 


Skilled craft 


6.9% 


8.6% 


13.2% 


7.3% 


Operatives 


10.1% 


11.2% 


11.7% 


17.0% 


Laborers 


6.9% 


22.8% 


21.8% 


27.5% 


Service workers 


10.1% 


20.2% 


17.5% 


17.4% 



Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Midwestern Regionel Office, from EEO-1 reports in ‘Occupational Employment in Private 
Industry,* 1997. 



Not only are minorities clustered in the lower tier occupations in private industry, for the most 
part they are also shut out of public employment in Moorhead. Of the 167 nonschool employees, 98.2 
percent are white. The city employs just three minorities: two Latinos in administrative support po- 
sitions and one American Indian in a professional position. See table 2.3. 

Labor force participation rates for the three largest radahethnic groups are similar. 2 Whites in 
Clay County partidpate in the labor force at a rate of 66.6 percent, while the labor force partidpation 
rate for Latinos is 62.4 percent, and for American Indians it is 58.2 percent. But minorities suffer 



2 The labor force is the total number of persons over the age of 16 who are employed or actively seeking employment. 
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much higher rates of unemployment. For whites, the unemployment rate is 4.6 percent, while for 
Latinos it is 20.9 percent, and for American Indians it is 31.2 percent. 3 



Table 2.3 

Public Employment, City of Moorhead, by Race/Ethnicity 





White 


Latino 


American Indian 


Officials & managers 


11 (100%) 


0 (0%) 


0 (0%) 


Professionals 


33 (97%) 


0 (0%) 


1 (3%) 


Technicians 


19(100%) 


0 (0%) 


0 (0%) 


Administrative support 


35 (98%) 


2 (2%) 


0 (0%) 


Skilled craft 


24(100%) 


0 (0%) 


0 (0%) 


Service 


42(100%) 


0 (0%) 


0 (0%) 



Source: City of Moorhead, EEO-4 report, December 1997. 



Survey Results 

The Advisory Committee surveyed households in Moorhead to discern opinion as to the nature 
and cause of these disparities. Moorhead residents were asked whether they: (1) strongly agreed, (2) 
agreed, (3) were undecided, (4) disagreed, (5) strongly disagreed, or (6) did not know to the question: 
“Employers in Moorhead provide equal opportunity to minorities.” There were significant differences 
between whites and minorities. 

Among white respondents having an opinion, 79 percent strongly agreed or agreed that employers 
in Moorhead provided equal employment opportunity to minorities. Only 29 percent of minority resi- 
dents, however, agreed that minorities received equal employment opportunity. The results are 
shown in table 2.4. 

In a second set of questions, white Moorhead residents were asked if the cause of certain unfavor- 
able situations encountered by minorities was: (1) due only to a lack of individual motivation, (2) due 
partly to a lack of individual motivation, (3) due partly to a lack of equal opportunity, (4) due to a de- 
nial of equal opportunity, or (5) did not know. 



Table 2.4 

Survey of Resident Attitudes on Equal Employment and Income 



[White percents are set out first; minority percents are beneath in parenthesis] 





Strongly 






Strongly 




agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


disagree 


Employers in Moorhead provide equal opportunity to minorities 


9% 


70% 


21% 


0% 




(6%) 


(23%) 


(32%) 


(39%) 



Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Midwestern Regional Office, “Survey of Racial and Ethnic Attitudes in Moorhead, Minnesota,* 1999. 



3 1990 census update. 



There were also striking differences between minorities and whites as to the cause of the dispari- 
ties in income and employment. When asked why: “Minority households have, on average, lower in- 
comes than white households,” 66 percent of the whites responding stated that it was due partly or 
fully to a lack of individual motivation, while 75 percent of minorities thought it was due to a lack of 
equal opportunity. 

When asked why: “The unemployment rate for minorities in Moorhead is higher than that of 
whites and a lower percentage of minority adults are in the labor force,” 54 percent of white adults 
stated that it was due partly or fully to a lack of individual motivation, while 80 percent of minorities 
thought it was due to a lack of equal opportunity by employers. The results are set out in table 2.5. 



Table 2.5 

Survey of Resident Attitudes on Income and Unemployment 

[White percents are set out first; minority percents are beneath in parenthesis] 



1. Minority households in 
Moorhead have lower incomes 
than white households 



Due only to lack 
of Individual 
motivation 



Due partly to lack of 
individual 
motivation 



Due partly to lack 
of equal 
opportunity 



Due only to a 
denial of equal 
opportunity 



18% 

(18%) 



48% 34% 0% 

(7%) (32%) (43%) 



2. Minorities in Moorhead have a 18% 

higher level of unemployment (7%) 



36% 42% 4% 

(13%) (37%) (43%) 



Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Midwestern Regional Office, “Survey of Racial and Ethnic Attitudes in Moorhead, Minnesota,* 1999. 



Commentary from Public and Organization Officials 

American Crystal Sugar is the largest private employer in the Moorhead area, and David Berg, 
vice president of administration, told the Committee about the company's commitment to equal em- 
ployment opportunity. 

American Crystal Sugar beet processing firm is owned by 2,800 grower shareholders. The 
company employs about 2,300 people who operate five factories here in the Red River Valley 
from Moorhead, Minnesota, running north to Dram on, North Dakota. We are the nation’s 
largest sugarbeet producer. 

American Crystal has worked for many years to promote equal employment opportunity and 
has in place affirmative action policy. Our objectives are first to make the best possible use of 
all of our human rights sources while at the same time improving employment opportunities 
for our employees and also for applicants for employment. American Crystal recognizes that 
by providing equal employment opportunity we can continuously broaden and deepen our skill 
base. 

It is the policy of American Crystal to provide equal employment opportunity to all qualified 
persons regardless of their race, color, gender, or national origin. We recruit, hire, train, pro- 
mote, and compensate all persons in all jobs consistent with this philosophy and without re- 
gard to membership in any legally protected class. Individuals are upgraded and promoted on 
the basis of ability, skill, experience. Women and minority employees who are qualified are ac- 
tively considered for promotion and advancement. 
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Special attention is paid to recruitment sources to ensure the commitment to equal employ- 
ment opportunity is clearly communicated to potential applicants. American Crystal has be- 
gun an aggressive attempt to eliminate harassment of all kinds against company employees 
on the basis of gender or race, and we have recently completed training on prevention of har- 
assment of all employees in American Crystal. 4 

Ron Baker, manager of the Job Service Program at Moorhead and Detroit Lakes Workforce Cen- 
ter, spoke to the Committee about the center s outreach efforts. 

In rural Minnesota, the Workforce Center is a partnership between job service, rehabilitation 
and blind services. The Job Service Program, as far as outreach is concerned, participates in 
several job fairs around the area. Most recently there was a job fair on a Whitter Indian Res- 
ervation. 

The center is looking at schools and public libraries throughout the county that people will be 
able to access on a 24-hour-a-day basis to look for work and register for work. We also partici- 
pate in what is called the Clay County Collaborative along with our partners in the Workforce 
Center. The goal of the Clay County Collaborative is to identify problems that are affecting 
service delivery to customers and also to expand the knowledge base of the various partici- 
pants of job services rendered. ... 

The Workforce Center also runs a migrant program. There is a summer school program for 
school-age children of migrant workers which is funded by a myriad of agencies . . . one is an 
agency out of Texas [I can’t think of the name]. They offer Head Start programs and some day 
care through a ffili ate agencies specifically designed and funded to help migrants. 5 

Commentary from the Minority Community 

Pete Padilla told the Committee about distinctions between migrant farm workers, seasonal 
workers, and settled workers and the nonrecognition of and the prevailing disrespect toward the mi- 
grant farm worker by many in the white community. 

[It is assumed] automatically that all migrant farm workers are Hispanic, and all Hispanics 
are migrant farm workers. There is a distinction between migrant farm workers and seasonal 
farm workers and then there is a third category, which are people that have settled out. There 
are people in this community who have been migrant farm workers, but now are going into 
other career choices and other career fields. 

One thing that happens around here is when I take off my coat and tie I am automatically a 
migrant farm worker and so are my kids. One of my kids was asked at K-Mart one time: “Why 
aren’t you out in the field where you belong?” 

The other issue I would like to address is the nonrecognition of the work that the migrant 
farm worker has done and is still doing in spite of what they say and will continue to do for 
this state and in particular this area. I have visited several museums in the towns I’ve been 
in, and I have yet to see one exhibit that credits the migrant farm worker for any of the 
contribution to that area. Until that kind of nonrecognition is corrected and until people of any 
color are really given credit for what we have contributed to this area, this chasm between the 
groups is going to be there because there cannot be acceptance without a respect for the work 
that they do. 6 



4 David Berg, Transcript, pp. 80-92. 

6 Ron Baker, Transcript, pp. 90-97. 

6 Pete Padilla, Transcript, pp. 147-52. 
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Hector Martinez, director of Centro Cultural de Fargo/Moorhead, an organization established in 
1994 with a focus on human and civil rights, particularly with respect to the Latino community, 
questioned the efficacy of affirmative action programs for people of color. 

I heard throughout the two days about affirmative action and about how some of these individual or- 
ganizations and businesses use affirmative action and how that has become an issue. Well, I’m here to 
tell you that affirmative action has never worked for people of color here in Moorhead or in any other 
place that I’m aware of. 

Affirmative action has benefited white households by opening the doors for white women to meet the 
needs that were created by affirmative action. We are starting to see affirmative action then apply it- 
self to people of color. But, it's time to do away with affirmative action. It s time to have that rhetoric 
then put out that affirmative action is not needed . 7 

Comments from minorities surveyed regarding equal employment opportunity included: 

■ Tve quit a few jobs because I always got stuck with the difficult jobs.” 

■ “An employer responded right away to my job application.” 

■ “My family wants to work but they are denied the opportunity because they do not speak 
English.” 

■ “Welfare takes away the motivation to work.” 

• “If employers see a Spanish last name, they are less likely to hire you than if they see a 
white last name.” 

• “In the area of wages there has been an improvement.” 

• “Because I am Hispanic, they don’t give me a chance to demonstrate my abilities. For 
promotions, they are not enthused about giving me the job.” 

• “I graduated from Northwest Tech and applied for jobs, and they would give it to a white 
person first.” 

■ “We Hispanics do work a lot of farm labor and other laborer jobs.” 

• “Mexicans get the dirt jobs as janitors cleaning the toilets. That is how it is with my hus- 
band who has a computer degree. His degree is of no use .” 8 

Education 

Background Data 

In terms of educational attainment, minorities in the Moorhead area have a significantly lower 
level of achievement than whites. Among white adults in Clay County, 21.6 percent are college 
graduates and 81.9 percent are high school graduates. Among Latino adults in the Moorhead area, 
only 2.6 percent have a college degree and more than half — 57.6 percent — do not have a high school 
diploma. Among American Indian adults in Clay County, just 11.7 percent have a college degree and 
nearly one-fourth, 24.7 percent, do not have a high school diploma. 9 



7 Hector Martinez, Transcript, p. 330. 

8 U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Midwestern Regional Office, “Survey of Racial and Ethnic Attitudes in Moorhead, Minne- 
sota,” 1999. 

9 1990 census. 
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Disparities between whites and nonminorities are evident in Moorhead public schools. Minorities 
are 14.9 percent of all students; Latinos and American Indians are the two largest minority popula- 
tions, comprising 9 percent and 3.1 percent, respectively, of the student population. 

Though minority students are less than 15 percent of the total student body, they make up 54 
percent of the students in the school system’s alternative education program, Moorhead Community 
Alternative Program (MCAP). MCAP serves students in grades 5—12 who do not perform well in 
regular classrooms. Reasons can include: emotional and behavioral disorders, discipline problems, 
academic performance two or more years behind grade level, limited English proficiency, and/or stu- 
dent social problems such as homelessness or pregnancy. Statistics for the 1997-98 academic year 
show whites are 45.7 percent of all MCAP students; Latinos, 34.3 percent; and American Indians, 
19.2 percent. See table 2.6. 



Table 2.6 

Student Population and MCAP Enrollment in 
the Moorhead Public Schools, by Race/Ethnicity 



White 


Total 

percent 

85.1% 


MCAP 

percent 

45.7% 


Latino 


9.0% 


34.3% 


American Indian 


2.8% 


19.2% 


Black 


0.7% 


0% 


Asian 


2.3% 


0.8% 


Source: Moorhead School District. 1998. 





Table 2.7 

Students and Teachers in the Moorhead 
Public Schools, by Race/Ethnicity 





Student 


Professional 




percent 


percent 


White 


85.1% 


98.8% 


Latino 


9.0% 


0.8% 


American Indian 


2.8% 


0% 


Black 


0.7% 


0.2% 


Asian 


2.3% 


0.2% 


Source: Moorhead School District, 1998. 





The racial and ethnic placement rates in the MCAP do not vary significantly between junior high 
students and high school students. Among junior high students in the junior alternative program, 45 
percent of the students are white, 36 percent are Latino,- and 24 percent are American Indian. 
Among high school students in the MCAP, 46 percent are white, 33 percent are Latino, 19 percent 
are American Indian, and 1 percent are Asian. 

The professional staff in Moorhead schools is almost exclusively white. All 16 administrators are 
white; and all 27 professionals, e.g., guidance counselors, social workers, and librarians, are white. 
Whites are 380 of the 385 teachers (98.8 percent). There is one Asian secondary teacher, one Latino 
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elementary teacher, and one African American elementary teacher. Two other Latino teachers are 
assigned to the MCAP. 

Survey Results 

The Advisory Committee surveyed households in Moorhead to discern majority opinion as to the 
nature and cause of these disparities. Moorhead residents were asked whether they: (1) strongly 
agreed, (2) agreed, (3) were undecided, (4) disagreed, (5) strongly disagreed, or (6) did not know to 
the question: “Whites and minorities are provided the same opportunities for a quality education for 
grades K through 12.” Ninety-six percent of whites responded that they strongly agreed or agreed 
that the schools provided equal educational opportunity in grades K-12. Only 4 percent disagreed 
that minorities received equal educational opportunity. However, 50 percent of minority respondents 
did not feel that minority students were provided equal educational opportunity. The results are 
shown in table 2.8. 



Table 2.8 

Survey of Resident Attitudes on Equal Education 

[White percents are set out first; minority percents are beneath in parenthesis] 

Strongly 

agree Agree Disagree 

Whites and minorities in Moorhead are provided 30% 66% 4% 

the same opportunity for education in grades K-12 (10%) (40%) (27%) 



Strongly 

disagree 

0% 

(23%) 



Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. Midwestern Regional Office, "Survey of Racial and Ethnic Attitudes in Moorhead, Minnesota,” 1999. 



In a second set of questions, Moorhead residents were asked if the cause of certain unfavorable 
situations encountered by minorities was: (1) due only to a lack of individual motivation, (2) due 
partly to a lack of individual motivation, (3) due partly to a lack of equal opportunity, or (4) due to a 
denial of equal opportunity. 

When asked why: “Educational achievement levels for minorities in Moorhead are lower than 
those of whites,” 80 percent of white respondents said it was partly or fully due to a lack of individual 
motivation, while only 20 percent thought it was due to a lack of equal opportunity. But, 50 percent 
of minorities thought a denial of equal opportunity was the reason for lower educational achievement 
by minority students. See table 2.9. 



Table 2.9 

Survey of Resident Attitudes on Educational Achievement 



[White percents are set out first; minority percents are beneath in parenthesis] 



Due only to lack 
of individual 
motivation 

Educational achievement levels for 26% 

minorities are lower than those of whites (27%) 



Due partly to lack Due partly to lack 
of individual of equal 

motivation opportunity 

54% 15% 

(23%) (40%) 



Due only to a 
denial of equal 
opportunity 



5% 

(10%) 



Source: u.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Midwestern Regional Office, "Survey of Racial and Ethnic Attitudes in Moorhead, Minnesota,' 1999. 
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Commentary from Public and Organization Officials 

Bruce R. Anderson, superintendent of the Moorhead Public Schools, addressed the Committee 
about providing equal educational opportunities to minority students. Four other community leaders 
discussed educational concerns with the Committee: Richard Henderson, chairman of the Moorhead 
Human Rights Commission; Richard DuBord, professor of social work at Moorhead State University; 
Yoke-Sim Gunartane, executive director of the Cultural Diversity Project; and Dianna Hatfield, di- 
rector of the Moorhead Healthy Community Initiative. 

Superintendent Bruce Anderson told the Committee about the public school system's goal of en- 
suring that every child and parent feels valued and that a quality education is provided to all. 

The primary issue is to ensure that every student and every parent does feel valued and 
treated with respect and dignity. Do all feel that way in Moorhead schools? No, but are we 
making tremendous strides? And do we think that it is true for the majority of youngsters re- 
gardless of ethnicity? I think the answer to that is yes. 

Still, when we look at some of the data in our school district, the data indicate problem areas. 

The dropout rates for the ethnic minority groups in Moorhead are not as favorable as the gen- 
eral population . . . Another issue is the percentage of youngsters of ethnic minority in Moor- 
head have a higher percentage than do the regular population in alternative school programs; 
and 18 percent of our population is in special education, which is quite higher than the state 
average of 12 percent. Student mobility is a factor in that. You will note as we look at mobility, 
that has been a concern for us in our alternative school this year. As we look at the basic stan- 
dard results, we had 33 percent mobility in alternative programming and so that does make it 
difficult. 

Also, the level of participation in our after-school programs by the minority population does 
not represent the general population. Our greatest ethnic minority is the Hispanic population, 
and one of the things we found very successful was having an ESL teacher picked to coordi- 
nate the after-school programs, and we think it is making a difference [in minority participa- 
tion rates]. 10 

Richard Henderson, chairman of the Moorhead Human Rights Commission, said equal educa- 
tional opportunity is a community's most important concern because it is the one real chance to make 
a lasting difference in the community. He also said the schools in Moorhead were generally perform- 
ing well for students. 

My own personal feeling is that education is the biggest human rights problem in Moorhead 
because we are talking about our next generation. The Human Rights Commission does not 
have the ability to collect a lot of statistics on this, but my perception is that there really is 
quite a divide in achievement. I would not say divide in opportunity, but there is a real differ- 
ence of achievement between white students and students of Hispanic and Native American 
background in Moorhead. And this is something people have brought concerns to the Human 
Rights Commission. 

Issues of concern that have been specifically raised are children of Hispanic background being 
kind of diverted into alternative programs and children of Hispanic background being auto- 
matically diverted into the English as a second language program, even though some of these 
children have been bom and raised in the United States by parents who have lived all or most 
of their lives in the United States. So, English really i3 not their second language. It's their 
first language. 

There's also a perception that Hispanic students are less likely to graduate, less likely to be 
involved in extra — fully involved in extracurricular activities, and less likely to achieve higher 
grades and things of that nature. And I guess your question was what do I see is my biggest 



10 Bruce Anderson, Transcript, pp. 45-^17. 
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concern, and that's my biggest concern because I really think that, you know, when children 
are young, it’s our best opportunity to try to address differences along racial or gender or dis- 
ability lines. And if we fail to do that when they’re young, if we fail to do that by the time they 
graduate high school, I think we may have lost our best and maybe our only opportunity to 
really effect lasting change in the community. 11 

Richard DuBord, professor of social work at Moorhead State University, testified that public 
schools need to specifically address the needs of students of color. 

Public school education is Moorhead’s biggest business . . . The Moorhead public schools are 
wonderful schools, if you are bright, a good student, or a very good athlete. If you are not one 
of those, it is a lot more difficult and a lot less welcoming and probably overwhe lmin g because 
of its size. What I think the public schools need to do is this: they need to help people of color. 

Indian families from a small reservation in rural Minnesota or North Dakota are going to 
have trouble with the size of Moorhead High. Hispanic students often have gone to many dif- 
ferent schools, and others left school early in the spring to be migrants and got home to Texas 
late in the fall because the crops weren’t done. How will such a student thrive at Moorhead 
High without extra help? 12 

Yoke-Sim Gunartane, executive director of the Cultural Diversity Project, also addressed educa- 
tional opportunities for minorities. The Cultural Diversity Project was established in 1994 because of 
the growing ethnic diversity in the Fargo-Moorhead area. Its goal is to address both the challenges 
and opportunities for diversity in the Fargo-Moorhead area. 

I feel the Moorhead School District provides quality education, and this can be seen from its 
graduation record. However, in terms of minority pass rates they’re extremely low passes. I 
understand only 30 percent graduate among some of the minority students who happen to be 
placed in the MCAP program, the Moorhead alternative education program. That needs to be 
improved. I am also aware that the dropout rate among some minority students, particularly 
Native Americans, is high, almost 50 percent. 13 

Dianna Hatfield, director of Moorhead Healthy Community Initiative, addressed issues affecting 
children. Moorhead citizens created the Moorhead Healthy Community Initiative in 1994 to promote 
the positive development of youth. The mission of the organization is to mobilize the community to 
provide developmental assets to every child and teenager in Moorhead. 

Two of our major projects are an after-school activity program and promoting the need for 
mentors. You’ve heard about the after-school program today from the school officials. What 
they were referring to was the Moorhead Healthy Community Initiative programs which are 
provided in the school system. We have this year 19 sites throughout the community where ac- 
tivities are provided free to every youth between the ages of 9 and 13. 

I think there are many members of the dominant culture who actively work to reduce racism 
and empower communities of color, and I think that’s a good thing. I think there are many 
good people out there who want to do the right thing, but they don’t know what it is and then 
they become uncomfortable and then maybe white guilt sets in and then there’s an inertia. 

There are also some people who are blatantly racist and spout their ugliness in newspapers 
and in fliers and at meetings. 

I want to share this with the Commission: Two young girls went into a store on the north side. 

It is a convenience store and Laundromat. The north side tends to be where more of our low- 

11 Richard Henderson, Transcript, pp. 215-25. 

12 Richard DuBord, Transcript, pp. 43-60. 

13 Yoke-Sim Gunartane, Transcript, pp. 105-10. 
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income families live, and one youth was white and one was African American. The owner of 
that store said to the white girl when they walked in, “Get her out of here. I don’t want no n-i- 
g-g-e-r-s in my store.” 



I do not know how we combat this intolerance. I think that systems are governed by members 
of the dominant culture, and I see that to the extent that there are no persons of color in any 
elected office. And I think there are very strong negative stereotypical beliefs for Mexican 
Americans, stereotypical beliefs about Mexican Americans, American Indians, and new immi- 
grants in particular. 

I also would hope that this school district does indeed attract and hire teachers and other pro- 
fessionals so that the number of staff members of color is proportionate to the number of stu- 
dents of color. My calculation is that minorities are 15 percent of the student population, but 
there are only three faculty members of color. I think that means that it is incumbent upon 
the district to hire many more persons of color in teaching and a dminis trative positions. 14 

Commentary from the Minority Community 

Members from the minority community speaking to the Committee were displeased with the per- 
formance of the school system. Sonia Hohnadel is a parent of children attending the public schools 
and has served on the Moorhead Human Rights Commission. She told the Committee: 

The Human Rights Commission . . . most of the time looked at things the schools had done. 

The schools are now having all this money for multicultural books in the library and when 
[the commission] studied the curriculum, textbooks [were changed] to make them more inclu- 
sive in the curriculum. But, when it comes down to the issues of kids, their feelings of feeling 
welcomed in the school, their feelings of being considered, looked at, and treated different, 
those issues never are addressed or allowed to come up. 

As far as the school personnel, the [minority] kids really, really need the role models. They fre- 
quently state that they would like to have teachers of color within the school district. Yes, 
there are paraprofessionals who work in title programs or in ESL programs. The majority of 
other students who are in the mainstream classes don’t have the exposure. 15 

A former student, 18-year-old Juanita Yzaguirre, shared a letter written by her and signed by 150 
minority students at the senior high school about their feelings and experiences attending Moorhead 
public schools. 

To whom it may concern: Words, remarks that can cut like a knif e and visible stares that can 
stay with a person. The rest of this, every person is to be created equal. Well, if only that were 
true. Then maybe our world or our school would be a better place today. Hopefully, one day 
soon that dream will come out. Hello, were writing you in regard to the many problems the 
school has been having due in part to racial tension that has been rising in the past weeks. 

First and foremost we believe for you to have ideas on where we’re coming from, we should tell 
you who we are. We are a group of people that feel something needs to be done about the prob- 
lems and situations that are occurring in our school. We are a group of Mexican American 
teenagers who feel our voices need to be heard. Though we do not make up a huge population 
of the school, we feel that it should not make a difference to the value of our words. We feel 
that the school environment should be a good, comfortable, enriching experience. Lately it has 
been the exact opposite. So, we are afraid to come to school due to harassment, unnecessary 
remarks, and tense situations. Sometimes we feel we* have the short end of the stick or so to 
say. It’s hard enough to go into society and face some of the stereotypical thinkin g or igno- 
rance, but to come to school and encounter the same thinkin g by not only some students, but 
teachers and administrators, it’s just not right. We should not be afraid to come to school or 



14 Dianna Hatfield, Transcript, pp. 111-15. 

15 Sonia Hohnadel, Transcript, pp. 153-64. 
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walk down the halls by ourselves. School is supposed to be an equal opportunity place of learn- 
ing. So, should we not have the same opportunity to learn as any other student does? We 
would like you to know that we do not picture ourselves as totally innocent of any wrongdoing, 
but we do take full responsibility for our actions that have contributed to the problems, though 
we feel we are not the only ones to blame. We will say that we are guilty of one thing. If want- 
ing to feel safe at school is a crime, I guess you could say that were all guilty. As for now, we 
are telling you that we want these problems to stop probably more than the school does, and 
we will help in any way possible to make that happen. 16 

Josie Gonzalez has lived in Moorhead for the past 18 years, moving to the area in 1980 as a mi- 
grant farm worker. She testified on behalf of the Minnesota Church Anti-Racist Initiative. Part of 
her commentary dealt with her fears about sending her children to the Moorhead public schools. 

I have four children and I have a 4-year-old son who will soon be starting school and I dread 
him going into the Moorhead school district. My daughter has been out of school for two years. 

She graduated last year, but I did not realize that when I moved to this community, when she 
came home from school I would have to teach her a lot of things, but one of them was to teach 
her what a “spic” was. That is something white people don’t have to do. . . . How many kids are 
graduating? This system hasn't gotten the worse of me as an individual and as a parent. 17 

Comments from minorities surveyed regarding equal educational opportunity included: 

• “My father was illiterate and he tried to get an education through adult basic education. 

And when he was trying to pronounce some words, a teacher said to him, ‘Are you stupid 
or what?* ” 

• “My nephew is not treated well in school because he is Hispanic and he does not speak 
English well.” 

• “Schools may provide equal opportunity, but they do not treat you the same. Schools look 
at you as less. As soon as they see you are Hispanic they think you need ESL [English as 
a second language]. I have heard bad comments about Hispanics from teachers.” 

• “They don’t care about minorities in education.” 

■ “I feel there is discrimination against the Hispanics in the schools.” 

• “Education programs like the MCAP make the students feel stupid.” 

■ “My son was in a fight with a white kid who was bigger and older [and] does not want to 
continue in school because of the bullies.” 

• “One summer after working in the beet fields, my son bought new clothes with the money 
he had saved. The first day back at school a teacher said, Where did you steal those 
clothes? Mexicans can’t afford them on welfare.’ ” 18 



16 Juanita Yzaguirre, Transcript, pp. 161-62. 

17 Josie Gonzalez, Transcript, pp. 335-44. 

18 U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Midwestern Regional Office, “Survey of Racial and Ethnic Attitudes in Moorhead, Min- 
nesota, 1999. 
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Public Safety 

Background Data 

In Clay County and the city of Moorhead, minorities are arrested in numbers significantly dispro- 
portionate to their representation in the community. This is true for both juvenile arrestees and 
adult arrestees. In Clay County, in 1998 there were 233 juvenile intakes at the West Central Re- 
gional Detention Center. 

Though whites are more than 97 percent of the Clay County population, white youths were less 
than half of those arrested and processed, 111 (47.6 percent); while 55 Latino youths (23.6 percent) 
and 58 American Indian juveniles (24.9 percent) were arrested and processed. 

Similarly in the city of Moorhead, though whites are 95 percent of the city's population, only 46 
percent of the adult arrestees in the city of Moorhead were white, while 38 percent were Latino, and 
16 percent were American Indian. See table 2.10. 



Table 2.10 

Arrests by Race/Ethnicity, 1998 , Adults, 

City of Moorhead & Juveniles, Clay County 

City of Moorhead Clay County 
adult arrests juvenile arrests 

Whites 46% 47.6% 

Latinos 38% 23.6% 

American Indians 16% 24.9% 

Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. Midwestern Regional 
Office, from City of Moorhead Police Department. 



The Moorhead Police Department, through Minnesota's Weed and Seed program, operates a 
Crime Free Multi-Housing Program. As part of the program, all prospective tenants applying for 
rental property are screened concerning their rental and criminal history. The police department 
keeps statistics on all cadis for service. Applicants for rental property are checked for prior incidents 
involving the police, including: arrests, gang affiliation, gun purchase/owner, juvenile runaways, sex 
offenders, dangerous offenders, and domestic disturbances. If an applicant has three police incidents, 
he or she can be denied the rental property. 19 

Survey Results 

Moorhead residents were asked whether they: (1) strongly agreed, (2) agreed, (3) were undecided, 
(4) disagreed, (5) strongly disagreed, or (6) did not know to the question: “Police in Moorhead treat 
complaints by minorities in a manner equal to the treatment given complaints by whites." 

Of white respondents, 80 percent strongly agreed or agreed that the police provided equal service 
regarding complaints to whites and minorities. Only 20 percent disagreed that minorities received 
equal police service regarding complaints. In sharp contrast, 73 percent of minorities with an opinion 
did not think that the police provided equal service to minorities. 



19 Moorhead Police Department, Minnesota's Weed and Seed Initiative, Quarterly Narrative Report for State and Federal 
Funds, April 1999. 



Table 2.11 

Survey of Resident Attitudes on Policing 



[White percents are set out first; minority percents are beneath in parenthesis] 





Strongly 






Strongly 




agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


disagree 


1. Police treat complaints by minorities 


13% 


67% 


17% 


3% 


in manner equal to whites 


(12%) 


(15%) 


(27%) 


(46%) 


2. Police give equal respect to whites 


11% 


67% 


17% 


1% 


and minorities 


(0%) 


(13%) 


(35%) 


(52%) 


3. Minorities are more likely to engage 


10% 


38% 


40% 


12% 


in criminal activity 


(27%) 


(21%) 


(24%) 


(28%) 



Source: U.S, Commission on Civil Rights. Midwestern Regional Office, “Survey of Racial and Ethnic Attitudes in Moorhead, Minnesota, - 1999. 



Differences between the races were exhibited in a second question. Moorhead residents were 
asked whether they agreed or disagreed to the question: “Police in Moorhead give equal respect to 
minorities.” The results were similar to those regarding complaints. Among white respondents, 78 
percent strongly agreed or agreed that the police provided equal respect to whites and minorities. 
But among minorities, 87 percent felt that the police did not provide the same level of respect to mi- 
norities as they did to nonminorities. 

In a question where residents were asked whether they agreed or disagreed that: “Minorities in 
Moorhead are more likely to engage in criminal behavior,” 48 percent of both white and minority re- 
spondents agreed that minorities in Moorhead are more likely to engage in criminal behavior. The 
results are set out in table 2. 1 1. 

When residents of Moorhead were asked why: “A disproportionate number of those arrested by 
the Moorhead Police Department are minorities,” 93 percent of whites said it was due to an individ- 
uals criminal behavior, while 57 percent of minorities attributed the disproportionate arrest rates to 
unequal policing. See table 2.12. 



Table 2.12 

Survey of Resident Attitudes on Disproportionate Arrests 



[White percents are set out first; minority percents are beneath in parenthesis] 



The disproportionate 
number of minorities 
arrested is: 



Due only to Due partly to 

individual criminal individual criminal 

behavior behavior 

35% 58% 

(15%) (28%) 



Due partly to 
unequal policing 

5% 

(15%) 



Due only to 
unequal policing 



2% 

(42%) 



Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Midwestern Regional Office, "Survey of Racial and Ethnic Attitudes in Moorhead, Minnesota," 1999. 
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Commentary from Public and Organization Officials 

Three officials from the Moorhead Police Department spoke to the Committee: Grant H. Weyland, 
chief of police; Wayne Arnold, deputy chief; and Nancy Taralson, community policing coordinator. In 
addition to the presentation by the police department, the Committee heard testimony from Joel Pa- 
rise, an attorney with the public defender s office in Moorhead. 

Grant H. Weyland, chief of police, addressed the department's commitment to equal service. 

The Moorhead Police Department is committed to the fair and equitable treatment and deliv- 
ery of police service to all citizens in our community. Our mission statement is to maintain 
peace and order through the provision of police services that are of the highest quality and re- 
sponsive to the needs of the members of our community. We will contribute to the safety and 
security of the community by apprehending those who commit criminal acts; by developing 
partnerships to prevent, reduce, and eliminate neighborhood problems; and by providing po- 
lice services that are fair, unbiased, judicious, and respectful of the dignity of all individuals. 

We strive to resolve conflict through impartial enforcement of law. 

The Moorhead Police Department has been involved in and made significant strides in our 
move to community-oriented policing over the past several years. Community policing is about 
building partnerships, partnerships with all members of our community. 20 

Wayne Arnold, deputy chief, talked about complaint procedures and police misconduct investiga- 
tions. 

Our resolution of misconduct complaint allegations policy: Complaints of employee misconduct 
will be documented and reviewed by the Moorhead Police Department. And all our employees 
and supervisors understand that any correspondents or phone calls or any kind of complaints 
we receive from anybody is to be documented and we look at it. This would even include an is- 
sue that might be a procedural or legal issue that is explained to the person and it's resolved 
on that level. 

As part of this whole issue, we also in our policies — throughout all our policies — we deal with 
treating people fairly and equitably, but in particular we have one policy on conduct unbecom- 
ing an officer in principal. The policy states, “Peace officers shall perform their duties and ap- 
ply the law primarily and without prejudice or discrimination.” We take all that very seriously 
and we convey that through our value statement and through our policy to our officers. 21 

Nancy Taralson, community policing coordinator, addressed the departments Weed and Seed and 
Crime Free Multi-Housing programs. 

The Weed and Seed program is a federal and state program which occurs in one of our low- 
income neighborhoods, the Greenwood mobile home park neighborhood. That neighborhood 
was chosen because it had a higher than average crime rate. It had neighborhood deteriora- 
tion, and it had other significant problems. It has been a one-year intense focus in that 
neighborhood where we are focusing on four different things to make a community: policing, 
law enforcement, neighborhood restoration, and intervention/prevention. As part of that pro- 
gram we have been working with the residents in that community to try and make a better 
neighborhood for them to live. And we have done such things as create a neighborhood club 
with about 12 very active members in it. 

We have lowered the crime rate in that community 65 percent since we started working there. 

That would be all calls for service, not just crime calls for service. We are creating a park in 
the neighborhood where there was no park, and we have a very successful after-school pro- 
gram going on there which has an average of 15 to 20 kids that participate in it and that hap- 
pens three times a week. We also have mentoring going on in that neighborhood once a week. 



20 Grant H. Weyland, Transcript, pp. 194—95. 

21 Wayne Arnold, Transcript, pp. 196-98. 
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The other thing to mention is the Crime Free Multi-Housing Program. It is a volunteer pro- 
gram where we re trying to establish a partnership with landlords in our community. That 
program consists of three different parts. The first part is an eight-hour training session 
where they come to the police department and learn about preventing crime in their building. 

The second part is that somebody from the police department will actually go out to their 
buildings and look for seven different safety features on the building to make sure they’re safe 
places for the tenants to live. And the third part of that program is offering a crime watch 
meeting to the people that live in their building. And once they do all three of those things, 
they’re fully certified in the program. 

The part that you may hear about sometime today is the part of the Crime Free Multi-Housing 
Program in which we ask landlords to do criminal background checks on all the prospective 
tenants. I provide those criminal background checks to the landlord free of charge after they’ve 
taken the program. They learn in the Crime Free Multi-Housing Program how to read those 
background checks. And in addition to that, if I have a new landlord that comes on board and 
wants to do criminal background checks before he’s given his first background check, we sit 
down and I describe to him how to read those background checks. Last year I performed over 
3,400 background checks for landlords in our community. We really feel that that has helped a 
lot of different buildings in our community remain crime free. 22 

Joe Parise, an attorney with the public defender’s office in Moorhead, gave the Committee exam 
pies of community bias in the legal system. 

There are some very genuine efforts going on in this community to try to deal with these is- 
sues, and I’m not going to repeat all the things that are being done by groups like the Cultural 
Diversity [Project] resources and the Moorhead Community Healthy Initiative. Unfortunately, 

I’m afraid that there are some folks in this community who have a very intolerant attitude to- 
wards persons of color. I represented a young man who is from Mexico City and was up here 
attending North Dakota State University in years past. 

He had come up as a foreign exchange student in high school and stayed with a family in 
Fargo and wanted to continue his education up here. He had no prior criminal record except 
for a previous DWI. He wasn’t a recipient of public assistance. Nevertheless, I felt that it was 
important to try to find out how our jury panel felt about issues relating to race, and in ques- 
tioning people I ran into lot of people who just don’t want to talk about it and if they don’t, it’s 
hard to read their mind. 

But in this case, I talked to one individual who volunteered in what I’d have to characterize as 
a stunningly matter of fact manner that she could not be fair in her opinion of my client be- 
cause in her previous occupation as a social worker in a different county in eastern, northeast- 
ern Minnesota she had worked with Native American clients and didn’t have positive experi- 
ences. Now, how that translated to difficulty being fair to a Mexican citizen who is atten din g 
school in our country, I was just flabbergasted. And then to turn and look at my client and to 
see what kind of reaction, you know, he gets from something like that. 

In the same trial, another panel member indicated that he could not be fair to my client. This 
was a Moorhead resident who, in explaining why he would have diffi culty, said that a lot of 
the calls that he goes on involve domestics and assault-type instances that frequently involve 
Hispanic people. ... 

I think statistics will tell you who is going into the prisons in Minnesota, a disproportionate 
number of people of color. Some of this is socioeconomic ... If you get charged with an offense 
and you do not have sufficient monies to make bail, you oftentimes end up in custody while 
your trial is going on, which makes it more diffi cult to defend your case. 23 
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22 Nancy Taralson, Transcript, pp. 198-214. 

23 Joe Parise, Transcript, pp. 229-40. 



Commentary from the Minority Community 

Individuals from the minority community who spoke to the Committee took exception to public 
officials’ assertions that minorities received equal treatment and protection from the police. Hector 
Martinez addressed his perception of the block club and Weed and Seed programs in Moorhead, ex- 
pressing the sentiment that such programs are not improving the lives of people of color as claimed 
by city officials. 

[The Committee has] heard of neighborhood block clubs, but these block clubs are not neces- 
sarily inside the community of color, but outside surroundings. Moreover, I think this is a di- 
chotomy in that you would have a neighborhood block club in a community of color for indi- 
viduals to basically turn in their neighbors when we re already oppressed by the legal system 
and by law enforcement. So I would just substantiate that there are no neighborhood block 
clubs in communities of color for that reason. 

The Weed and Seed program was intended for beautification of neighborhoods and for the 
building of self-esteem of individuals that reside in those neighborhoods. What actually has 
occurred is that it has turned into a utilizing of monies to weed out individuals with criminal 
records or individuals who have a propensity to commit crimes — whether those crimes can be 
found to be proven to have happened or not. So that the Weed and Seed program basically 
turns out to be a tool for ethnic cleansing in these neighborhoods. 

We have seen a drop in the crime rates in the Romkey Park area and in the Greenwood mobile 
home park, but we have also seen a dramatic decline in the people of color who reside in these 
communities. And where are they going? Are they being disbursed around the rest of Fargo - 
Moorhead? I don’t think so. But, it becomes a tool that is connected with other enforcement 
agencies like the code enforcement and like the low-income housing, public housing where 
they have this interconnection and systemically provide information to each other. This in it- 
self is a weeding process of people of color from these neighborhoods and these communities . 24 

Josie Gonzalez said the general atmosphere in the Moorhead community is an unwelcoming one 
for people of color and that the actions of the police add to this perception that people of color are not 
wanted in Moorhead. 

There is definitely an unwelcoming atmosphere when [people of color] come to Moorhead. I am 
a community leader so I get phone calls from others in the community telling me: “I was just 
raided.” "The police just stopped me.” “The police called me a ‘spic.’ ” I had a case last summer 
where a child was in a day care situation and the caretaker was white, but what ended up 
happening was by the time the mother came home from working, the police were there waiting 
for her. The child had a birthspot which is red, which is something that happens with a lot of 
children of color. She had a red birthmark on her back, and they took the child away from the 
parent. The parent ended up getting hysterical trying to hold the child, and the woman ended 
up being pushed. The police got involved and it ended up almost in an altercation and we had 
to get the state department to come and intervene. It is those kind of things . 26 

Vicente Amoles told the Committee that drug enforcement agents came to his home recently and 
displayed an excessive use of force with no cause. 

I’m a full-time welder, and I’m an ex-felon. But I paid my time and I paid my dues and now I 
am done paying. Now, I dedicate my time to my wife, my daughter, and to the community and 
to my church. Seven days ago or a week ago Tuesday or Wednesday, as I came home from 
work, my wife, my brother, and sister-in-law and the kids were outside doing the lawn, and 
when I turned around the other way, I saw a whole bunch of DEA, sheriff department with 
their guns out and ready to knock the door down. 



24 Hector Martinez, Transcript, pp. 315-24. 
26 Josie Gonzalez, Transcript, p. 541. 
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They said they had evidence against me that we were dealing cocaine and I was dealing co- 
caine out of my house. I say, “No more. I don't do drugs. I don't smoke and I even hardly drink 
because that’s not my style of life because I don't want to teach my daughter that. I work 10 
hours and then come home. I serve my community and fix cars and check my own vehicles. I 
get off work just to go look for a lawyer. I’m done.” You know, and this happened, I would say a 
week ago now. And now my wife every night she goes, “Did you lock the truck? Well, you bet- 
ter go lock it. I don’t want nobody to plant something in our vehicles.” 

Now I have to live with that every night. She never used to tell me that. Now my daughter 
comes, meanwhile my wife plays with my daughter, she goes, “Daddy, I'm going to call the po- 
lice in awhile.” She never used to say that. Now she says that. I don't think it's fair to her or to 
my wife. I did the crime; I’ve paid for it. They haven't. Now they have to pay for it as every- 
body was outside, kids, they saw guns. I didn't think it was necessary because nobody was do- 
ing nothing. 26 

James Carpenter, an African American who came to the city of Moorhead to go to school and play 
football, related his experience with the criminal justice system. 

I have lived in the community now for approximately 12 years. I am here to say after being 
here for 12 years that racism and prejudice does exist at very high levels of government and 
within the city of Moorhead. 

I would like to tell about [when] I . . . came to this city. [I am] African American and came to 
the city of Moorhead to go to school and to play football at the age of 18. And when I first came 
here I did not want to believe that there was racism that existed in the city of Moorhead be- 
cause it was not obvious to me. 

In the summer of 1989, after being here for a couple of years, I was arrested and charged with 
two counts of burglary. Having a dean record up until that point in time, I went to trial in 
front of a jury of my peers, twelve 65-year-old Norwegian farmers and was found guilty of 
these two counts of burglary. Although I was offered this plea bargain and all sorts of pleas to 
this, I went to trial because I believed in my innocence. Four years later I was trying to get my 
life together and trying to get back into school and trying to play football. 

In the summer of 1993, 1 was arrested and charged for sitting in dass and charged with tres- 
passing at Moorhead State University, this while waiting for my finandal aid to be processed. 

And I guess it s very easy to say that if every student was arrested for the same circumstances 
for which he was arrested for, a third of the student body would be sitting inside of the Clay 
County jail. It’s unheard of so I sued the rity. 

In the end, I was sent to prison for 11 months and charged with the very issue for which I had 
filed those rivil suits against the rity of Moorhead. And this type of racism and retaliation is 
appalling. 27 

Pamela Renville is a member of the Sioux Tribe and lived in Moorhead for three years. While liv- 
ing in the city in the late 1990s, her children attended fifth, sixth, and seventh grades in the public 
schools. 



When she was attending Moorhead Junior High here, her seventh year she got into a fight and 
my daughter was suspended and [what the police] filed on her was two counts of simple as- 
sault and two disorderly conduct charges. She got to go to court in August and was put on six 
months good behavior. And we had at the time moved back to South Dakota because what 
they did, the police, the school, what they did to my daughter. At the time I felt it was unfair, 
unfair to me as a parent without telling me that they were going to throw my daughter in jail 

26 Vicente Amoles, Transcript, pp. 184-88. 

27 James Carpenter, Transcript, pp. 364-68. 
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and unfair to my daughter being placed, 12 years old, in jail, handcuffed out of school, humili- 
ated, and thrown in jail overnight and without even letting me take her out. And that’s the 
reason why I am here. 28 

Comments from minorities surveyed regarding equal policing and public safety included: 

• “A neighbor complained about us and the police came right away. When we complained to 
the police about a neighbpr, they never came.” 

• “I was pulled over by the police and asked for my license. When I said I did not have one, 
he asked if I had come from Mexico or Texas.” 

• “My oldest brother has a real good job and a clean record. A policeman pulled my brother 
over for having tinted windows on his car. The cop was rude and gave him a ticket instead 
of a warning. When I was stopped for missing a stop sign the cop was rude to me and 
searched my car.” 

• “Sometimes the police arrest you for nothing.” 

• “There was one time the police came out of the blue to my house and accused my son of 
stealing something and it wasn't my son.” 

• “Police do not treat minorities equally due to racial tracking and harassment of minorities.” 

• “Police suspect people of color.” 

• “Hispanics are targeted by the police. Indians are only safe on reservations.” 

• “In reality there are no gangs here, but the police see Mexican kids as criminals and hunt 
them down.” 29 

Housing and Public Accommodation 

Background Data 

Equal public accommodation and access to all neighborhoods derive from the openness of the ma- 
jority community to accept members of the minority community without qualifications. John Hulden, 
pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church and representing the Moorhead Ministerial of Clergy and Lay 
Professionals, talked about a climate of silence and fear that permeates the white community and 
stifles integration and equal accommodation. 

There is a silence in this community [about issues of race]. And if we peel back that silence, we 
often hit a nerve. There is no doubt about that. I just had moved here and was talking with 
some of the parents, not as a pastor, but as another parent about upcoming summer activities 
for our children. One place to go in the summer, a great place to go, is the Romkey Park com- 
munity pool. One mother said very clearly to me, “I would never take my children there, it is 
just too dangerous.” This mother was not talking about unprepared lifeguards; it was a fear of 
the neighborhood and a fear of Latinos and Native Americans. 

Two Sundays ago this spring at our church we had an adult forum that we entitled “What 
comes to mind when you hear Romkey Park?” The number one answer among the white folks 
was fear. There are a number of congregations in Moorhead, and within each congregation 



28 Pamela Renville, Transcript, pp. 173-77. 

29 U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Midwestern Regional Office, “Survey of Racial and Ethnic Attitudes in Moorhead, Min- 
nesota,” 1999. 
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there are wonderful people who are deeply concerned about race relations. But, we have to 
admit that there is not a lot happening communitywide in the religious community. 30 

Homeownership rates in the Moorhead community are in sharp contrast along racial and ethnic 
lines. Many factors contribute to homeownership, including household income, access to lending 
(equal opportunity in lending), housing availability, and housing preference (rent or buy). Still, in 
Clay County, the homeownership rate among white households is 72.8 percent while the homeown- 
ership for minority households (African Americans, Latinos, Asian Americans, and American Indi- 
ans) is just 40.1 percent. 31 See table 2.13. 



Table 2.13 

Homeownership Rates for White and Minority 
Households, Clay County 



Homeownership 

rate 

Whites 72.8% 

Minorities* 40.1% 

* Minorities indude African Americans, Latinos, Asian Americans, 
and American Indians. 

Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Midwestern Regional 
Office. 



Survey Results 

Residents were asked whether they: (1) strongly agreed, (2) agreed, (3) disagreed, or (4) strongly 
disagreed to the question: “Minorities should not push themselves where they are not wanted.” Both 
whites and minorities were in agreement, with 69 percent of white residents and 67 percent of mi- 
nority residents disagreeing with this statement. 

There was disagreement between the two groups, however, on whether whites supported equal 
opportunity. To the statement: “Whites in Moorhead support full integration and equal opportunity 
for minorities,” 62 percent of the white respondents strongly agreed or agreed that the white com- 
munity did support full integration and equal opportunity for minorities. Among minorities, 68 per- 
cent disagreed that the white community in Moorhead supported equal opportunity for minorities. 

There was also sharp disagreement between the two groups regarding business accommodation 
and equal housing. Regarding businesses accommodating minorities equally, white Moorhead resi- 
dents overwhelmingly agreed, by a 88 to 12 percent margin, with the statement that: “Businesses in 
Moorhead provide equal service to minority customers.” In contrast, only 12 percent of minorities 
thought local businesses provided equal accommodation to minorities. 

Divisions in perception in equal housing are also observed as 73 percent of white respondents 
strongly agreed or agreed that minorities have equal access to housing and mortgage loans. Only 22 
percent of minorities, however, believed that minorities in Moorhead have the same access to hous- 
ing and mortgage loans as whites. The results are set out in table 2.14. 



30 John Hulden, Transcript, pp. 242—44. 

31 1990 census. 
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Table 2.14 

Survey of Resident Attitudes on Public Accommodation 

[White percents are set out first; minority percents are beneath in parenthesis] 





Strongly 






Strongly 




agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


disagree 


1. Minorities should not push themselves 


7% 


24% 


37% 


32% 


where they are not wanted 


(16%) 


(16%) 


(42%) 


(25%) 


2. Whites in Moorhead support full integration 


4% 


58% 


36% 


2% 


and equal opportunity for minorities 


(5%) 


(27%) 


(33%) 


(35%) 


3. Businesses in Moorhead provide equal 


14% 


74% 


12% 


0% 


service to minority customers 


(0%) 


(12%) 


(60%) 


(28%) 


4. Minorities have the same access to housing 


18% 


55% 


24% 


3% 


and mortgage loans as whites 


(9%) 


(13%) 


(34%) 


(44%) 



Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Midwestern Regional Office, 'Survey of Racial and Ethnic Attitudes in Moorhead, Minnesota,* 1999. 



Commentary from Public and Organization Officials 

Officials from Norwest Bank Minnesota West and the State Bank of Fargo discussed equal oppor- 
tunity lending with the Committee. Jeff Kemink, president of Norwest Bank Minnesota West# testi- 
fied about the bank’s equal opportunity lending practices and its efforts to promote access to banking 
services for minority communities. 

The Moorhead bank has holdings of $235 million of which loans or lending is $105.6 million, 
deposits of $201.6 million. We have been in the Moorhead community 106 years, established 
in 1881. The bank is a participant in the region’s diversity council, which is an employee- 
driven organization dealing with external and internal diversity issues. And we have been of- 
fering tuition reimbursement in the last five years to our employees, particularly in Spanish 
courses, in order to allow them the opportunity to converse with what we feel is one of the lar- 
ger minority groups within our market. 

With regard to product delivery, we were the leader and the first to the market in the Midwest 
with free checking, which addresses a low- and mo derate -income need on the deposit side of 
delivery of our products and services . . . We have found through our participation with vari- 
ous groups and through our study on the Community Reinvestment Act a need at times to 
market our services and products through nontraditional channels. 

Regarding lending, we are participating currently with the Legal Services Northwest Minne- 
sota and in a Realtor forum on fair housing and have also been a participant with the Village 
Family Service Center in a credit where credit is due program whereby we wave origination 
fees for individuals who have been through this credit skills course encouraging them to en- 
hance their credit skills prior to applying for credit. 

Home Mortgage Disclosure Act (HMDA) data is the only credit data that we have that deals 
with race and gender statistics. HMDA loan data includes home purchase loans, and home 
improvement and refinance loans secured by residents, unsecured loans. About 1.7 percent of 
our HMDA applications have been to minorities, which is under what the minority population 
of the Moorhead community is, and we continue to direct and focus our marketing initiatives 
at that. Along the lines of the approval rates on minorities, HMDA originated loans compared 
to the general total. Over the past three years, the percentage of minority HMDA applications 



originated have been averaging 77 percent as opposed to the total HMDA applications origi- 
nated approval rate at 80 percent. So, there is only a 3 percent disparity there. 32 

Ron Jordan, senior vice president, State Bank of Fargo, testified about the bank's mortgage lend- 
ing to minorities and its outreach programs to the minority community. 

The State Bank of Fargo is a local bank that originated out of Fargo. We have four offices in 
Fargo and recently chartered State Bank of Moorhead. We are very much interested in fur- 
nishing banking and lending services overall to the Moorhead community. 

We are one of the major lenders in the metropolitan area, with approximately 16 to 17 percent 
of the market share in the market of Fargo-Moorhead. In the market of Moorhead we are 9 
percent market share of Clay County. 

There are approximately 1,525 financed homes in Moorhead. So, there’s a large market in 
Moorhead, and the main thing we want to do is try to find ways for people to get into housing 
and establish them in as a permanent resident of the Moorhead market. We believe in trying 
to find ways to allow individual home ownership. One such program is the Echo Program, 
which is a down payment assistance whereby individuals can obtain up to $3,000 of down 
payment assistance money to get into a home. Along with that we have also signed up for 
Moorhead Casa Program which is a program founded to fund housing in Moorhead, again 
through the city. We also have signed up with Minnesota First Time Buyer’s Program which is 
very crucial to get the first-time buyer into the house and get that step up progression for mov- 
ing up housing in the Moorhead market. 

As far as HMDA data, we are always concerned about looking at that information and making 
sure that falls within the guidelines. And, as a whole, most of our programs we’re looking at 
the application versus the decline/cancel ratio, make sure that’s always within line and we 
found that looking through the HMDA report that that’s in line. And that’s wi thin the 15 to 20 
percent of the norm of all type of applicants. So, those are the things, factors, that we look at. 33 

Michelle Hansen from Legal Services argued that the city’s multi-housing landlord screening ser- 
vice discriminates against minorities. 

I am part of the [established Moorhead] community. I am a white, female, young professional 
who was raised here. My experience practicing law in the housing arena here is that the most 
insidious housing discrimination is a systemic problem with programs that are facially neutral 
and have commendable goals. 

Housing discrimination is a systemic problem, and there is no way to understand it without 
looking at all of the complaints and starting with the belief by minority people that criminal 
laws are more selectively enforced against them, such as the issue of pretext stops discussed 
here today. 

This committee has heard about criminal background checks and convictions for felonies in 
[housing leasing]. But that is not what we are dealing with in the city of Moorhead when we 
are dealing with criminal background checks. The records that are released are about every 
time your name has been mentioned to the police department whether or not you ever knew 
about it. Whether or not it’s ever been investigated, charged, or arrested. It does not matter. 

Every time your name has been mentioned, your potential landlord finds out about it. And it 
really isn’t any due process for you to come in and clear your good name. 

So if we have minority people being subjected to more selective enforcement of the laws or pre- 
text stops, then presumably their records are going to be longer and it is going to be harder for 



32 Jeff Kemink, Transcript, pp. 63-69. 

33 Ron Jordan, Transcript, pp. 70-79. 
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them to find housing in the community. It is significant to note that these programs apply only 
to renters. Renters disproportionately are very low-income and low-income fa mili es and mi- 
nority members are disproportionately represented in very low-income groups. So, if renters 
are very low income, and very low income are disproportionately minorities, it does not take 
too great a leap to see that there might be a disparate impact on minority members of our 
community. 34 

Duke Schempp, director of People Escaping Poverty Project (PEPP), a nonprofit organization pro- 
viding leadership development and community organizing for people with low incomes, discussed the 
group's monitoring of Moorhead's Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) activities since 
1995. Schempp testified that the CDBG funds are almost exclusively given to white families. 

PEPP has been very concerned over the years because of the lack of public accountability for 
these funds. These funds are supposed to serve the entire community. What [PEPP] has found 
is that . . . although the CDBG funds go to a variety of activities, the majority of it actually 
goes to single-family owner- occupied rehab projects, which means that those who own their 
home can get 0 percent loans for fixing up their homes. 

In 1996, there were 22 loans made. They were all made to white non-Hispanic households, and 
there was $370,000 allocated for that program that year. In 1997, there was $328,000 allo- 
cated for the program; 23 loans made, with 22 to white non-Hispanic families and only one 
loan to a Hispanic family during that year. In 1998, $396,000, under 21 loans, were allocated 
in community block funds, and all funds and loans were issued to white non-Hispanic families. 

That means community block development funds go for the most part to benefit white house- 
holds. 35 

A Committee member asked Moorhead's mayor, Morris Lanning, during the fact-finding meeting 
if people of color are represented on the various city advisory committees. Mayor Lanning responded 
that “no [minority person] has indicated in any way that [he or she] has a background that would 
qualify [him or her] . * . 36 

Richard DuBord, a professor at Moorhead State University, told the Committee Moorhead was 
not a generous community to people of color or the poor. 

Regarding community services, . . . my fellow citizens are not a generous people with people 
who are browner or poorer than they are. There's almost a phobia for browner and poorer. 

Over the years, I've been to virtually every public meeting that was about a group home for 
the develop mentally disabled, women alcoholics, mentally ill, the homeless. And the ci tizens of 
our community frequently loudly stand up and fight and oppose the location of group homes in 
their neighborhood for the developmentally disabled, for women alcoholics, for the mentally ill, 
for homeless, time and time again. And the scattered-site program that the mayor mentioned, 
every scattered-site location was opposed by neighborhood people loudly and consistently. 37 

Commentary from the Minority Community 

Hector Martinez said Latinos have felt like outsiders in Moorhead for more than 75 to 80 years. 

So according to Martinez these issues of public acceptance, diversity, and public accommodation are 
not new issues for Moorhead residents. 

Latinos have felt as outsiders here in Moorhead for over 75 to 80 years. So the issue of diver- 
sity is not a new issue for Moorhead. It's a relatively old one. 



34 Michelle Hansen, Transcript, pp. 263-80. 

35 Duke Schempp, Transcript, pp. 257-59. 

36 Morris Lanning, Transcript, p. 21. 

37 Richard DuBord, Transcript, pp. 43-60. 
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Yesterday the mayor talked about all the good things that are occurring here in Moorhead. He 
talked about the establishment of a Human Rights Commission — a Human Rights Commis- 
sion that has no authority and no vision and certainly no accountability as far as where do 
they go with the information. 

The city of Moorhead has also established the Cultural Diversity Project and the Moorhead 
Healthy Community Initiative. Those two organizations in their own right are good and well 
intentioned, but they are also part and the brainchild of the city of Moorhead and the upper 
level administration, with no input from people of color as to what direction we need to take to 
find solutions for what I’m calling this inhumanity, the stripping away of humaneness of who 
we are as people . 38 

Josie Gonzalez expressed her anger at the white community for being exclusionary, particularly 
asserting that many whites presume to speak on behalf of people of color and that people of color are 
not allowed to have a role in community decisions. 

I am very angry. I am angry about a lot of things. I am angry about white people speaking for 
me when I don’t ask them to. I’m angry about they going to city hall for representing me. I'm 
angry at white people applying for grants and getting them grants off of my backs or my peo- 
ple’s backs and not letting us take part in decisions of where or how that money is going to be 
spent. We are notorious in this city for getting a lot of people of color in our effort coming — yes, 
they define what our needs are and then we never get to see the money. We never define what 
is going to happen to that money, but we see a lot of white people in power. 

We have migrant programs where the whole administration from the top to the classroom 
teacher is predominantly white. But the people that you see in the classroom is to serve Latino 
children, migrant children, which are predominately Mexican American children from Texas 
in the summer. But the whole administration is white. It's not reflective of the community 
that they are supposed to serve. And it’s the same thing in the school district and the medical 
professions, in the police department, when sometimes white people go on and they speak for 
us. While I believe they are well meaning, they are being gatekeepers. They are gatekeeping 
information from us. They are not allowing us to access information, and they are not allowing 
us to speak for ourselves. And I personally do not need a white person to speak for me at city 
hall or any other place. So, any white leaders that are here that speak for me, when you speak 
for Latino leaders, I’m Latino, you cannot exclude me (and] you cannot speak for me. That is 
clear racism. 

The other t hin g that I have come to realize that when we Latinos are on committees, we are 
not validated. We are the token “spic” on those committees. That's how I’m perceived and 
that’s how I'm treated and that’s how my ideas are treated. So, if my rage and my anger is 
coming through, that's because that is how I feel. And that's my reality; that's what I live 
with. When we go to the grocery store, we get followed. I know when I'm tailed. 

The Mexican American culture that’s resettled here, this is our community too. However, we 
do not appear to be looked at as citizens of this community. Several weeks ago we held an 
event with the police department because we have started opening dialogues with them, and it 
has been a positive experience. It has been coming for a long time and we were very happy to 
see it finally come to not full bloom, but the bud is there. And one of the questions that was 
asked was how everybody was investing in Moorhead, and I realized for the past two years I 
had been feeling like it was my turn to speak. I said, “I’m here and I'm ready to leave Moor- 
head because I am tired of having to mold myself to fit this environment. Now, if I go to Texas 
at least I know that when I go in a grocery store and I'm followed, it's not going to be because 
of my skin color. I'm tired of having to mold myself to fit this environment. And it's a white 
person’s environment; I am never going to fit. I'm tired. I need to go .” 39 
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Lisa Diagos, who was a youth coordinator in the Romkey Park area for the city of Moorhead, dis- 
cussed the hopes of Latino people to be accepted and have the same opportunities and privileges as 
those living in other parts of the city. 

In 1994, 1 was hired to work as a youth coordinator in the Romkey Park area coordinating 
summer recreational programs for youth. And from working with those programs, everyone in 
the neighborhood just wanted the same privileges as any other city park that exists here in 
Moorhead. They want the same activities and the same attention. They don't want to always 
be stereotyped as the bad neighborhood. I mean they're kids just like any other kids in any 
other area park. 

You know, there was a lot of money to help with trying to get these kids into the same activi- 
ties as every other kid. But as the years went on, money was held back and there was not 
much money to do any activities; from having free and open public activities, it became start- 
ing to charge the same families. Well, most of the families who exist in that neighborhood are 
made up of five or six children, and there's not one family there that can probably give out 
money and these children are left out because money is an issue. 40 

Anita Flores Sunigi told the Committee about housing problems in the community. 

I am the third generation of migrant workers here. My grandpa has been here since 1940 and 
my father and my children are the fourth generation. And I'm speaking concerning what I've 
gone through here in Moorhead. I was bora here though, you know, every summer I had been 
here with my mother. She's Native American, my father is Mexican. They met when working in 
the field because they Native Americans too long time ago work in the field and my parents too 
they suffer a lot of discrimination in housing, but for now I have got through many problems. 

I have been homeless with my family, six children. And I couldn't find a home because six 
children and two adults, they will not allow us in the three bedroom, and it was hard to find 
four bedrooms or five. The landlord said it is rented or whatever and sometimes a lot of people 
have to lie in order to live, to have a home. But, I didn't want to lie because I know I would get 
in trouble. By telling the truth you wouldn't find a house. 

Also about two years ago I heard a sheriff said if he was elected, he promised he would get rid 
of all the Mexicans in Moorhead, Minnesota, which is happening. They used techniques or 
whatever and also utilities. A lot of people had their utility shut down. I know in the winter 
they don't do it, but when people need help for emergency, like recently now there's an inci- 
dent where this elderly woman and elderly man they're not eligible for emergency assistance 
any more and their gas is shut off Their furnace is broke, there's no help for them, and it's 
during the winter . . . 

Kids call my kids and tell them that they should go back to Mexico where they belong. In food 
pantries, the lady at the food pantry said, “Why don't you go back to Texas and Mexico and get 
food? Why do you come here and use our food?" We have that problem ru nnin g around going 
all over the place, dances, employment for our kids. It's hard for our kids to get employment, 
but lately I’ve been seeing that they’re hiring kids of color. There's so much, but this is all I 
want to say about what’s going through my life here. 41 

Harold Ironshield, a member of the Dakota Nation and director of the Northern Plaines Media 
Consortium, addressed the contrasting difference in perception between institutional leaders and 
individuals from minority communities. 



40 Lisa Diagos, Transcript, pp. 260-62. 

41 Anita Sunigi, Transcript, pp. 165-69. 
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The people of the Dakota Nation were residents here in Minnesota before 1862. 1 am the di- 
rector of the Northern Plaines Media Consortium, which is a media organization primarily for 
Native tribal newspapers and radio stations that exist in the Northern Plaines region. 

Starting with the mayor of Moorhead all the way to the officials that spoke on behalf of the or- 
ganizations and businesses, it sounds as if we were living here in heaven. But, shortly after 
that, you have heard testimony by those individuals who have encountered conflicts, issues of 
racism, issues of misunderstanding. 

I questioned the value of culture diversity in this area. If the culture diversity was working for 
many of us, you would not be here today listening to the concerns of those that are considered 
oppressed. Or the name that is being labeled that are considered the people of color. We are 
human beings as anyone. The color of our skin may he different, but we are human beings just 
like all of you. 

Today the Native population in Minnesota is 49,000 plus, according to the 1990 census. You 
heard testimony of one of our children being involved with a conflict in the Moorhead public 
schools. Our children as Native people are very sacred to us. Our traditions that we carry out 
as tribal members of the tribes that we belong to insist that we care for these chil dren because 
that’s our way of life as tribal people. 

Many of our children that attend the Moorhead public school system in some ways have been 
victimized because of who they are. You have heard testimony that many of the conflicts that 
they face are conflicts that are unnecessary. The situation that our chil dren are put into is 
also unnecessary. I speak greatly on behalf of our children, and I come as a representative of 
migrant fathers and his grandfather who have spoke out so diligently for the rest of our people 
to exist as members of the tribal nations that live in this nation. I come here in that capacity. I 
come here as a human rights advocate as well for indigenous people whose voices are not 
heard. 

Here in Moorhead there are over 1,000 members of tribes that reside in this area, Fargo- 
Moorhead area, and many of those members of tribes come here for employment reasons and 
many have come here to seek what we call the American dream that does not exist for many of 
them. Unfortunately, we have a few in our community that are not as fortunate as others, and 
those are the ones that are victimized by society. 42 

Carey Lyon testified that there was a lack of interest by the community in providing public hous- 
ing and public transportation for people with disabilities. 

I am bringing a new light in a minority issue here and that’s the disability issue. Our organi- 
zation is a nonprofit organization that works with people with differing abilities and also low 
income. 

One of our major accomplishments was suing the city of Moorhead for curb cuts. This was a 
very long drawn out process. It took five years, the city rebuffed us every time, and it cost the 
city $90,000 of lawyer fees where that could have gone to curb cuts or other accessible issues 
in this community. 

Another issue. This is when I was working with Moorhead State students with the social 
workers and one of the employees did a housing survey and one thing that they found out in 
the housing survey was that there’s no accessible family units In'Moorhead — none, not one. 

We are working on the public transportation system now too. I believe during the summer the 
bus route in Moorhead does not run late at night. Moreover, where they have regular routes, 
they are canceled on Sunday so basically no one will get to ride the bus on Sundays You don’t 
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get to go to church. You don’t get to go anywhere. There’s no night bus June, July, or August 
in Moorhead after the last bus at 6:15 because once the colleges are out, they stop running the 
night bus because the only night bus is the college bus. So, if you work in Moorhead or you live 
in South Moorhead over here, you’d better be home by 6 o’clock or you’re hiking all the way 
from downtown Fargo or wherever home. 43 

Comments from minorities surveyed regarding public accommodation and equal housing oppor- 
tunity included: 

» “I was in line at a store waiting for five minutes. A white person came to the counter and 
the employee went to help him first." 

■ “In stores they watch you and follow you to make sure you do not take things. When I go 
for a walk I can hear people locking their doors.” 

■ “It is not a matter of race relations getting better or worse because it is a disease that just 
won’t go away. If anybody should be asked for a green card it should be the whites, be- 
cause I didn’t immigrate here.” 

■ ‘"Because some Mexicans drink, whites think all Mexicans have alcohol problems.” 

• “When I go to a store, as soon as they hear my accent they treat me different. They want 
to know where I am from, even after I tell them that I am from Moorhead.” 

• “Because of our minority level, we do not get the same service as the majority group.” 

• “We were at a local restaurant and they seated whites before us.” 

• “The second year we came to Moorhead, in 1995, there were stickers on the phone booths 
that said, "Mexicans Go Home.’ I don’t know why whites think they own the U.S. if the In- 
dians were here first. When we get together with other Hispanics it doesn’t mean we are 
all a gang.” 

• “I am watched in stores and followed. Once a security person didn’t see white girls steal- 
ing and leaving because he was too busy watching me.” 

• “Minorities do not have access to housing and mortgage loans. I had to threaten a lawsuit 
to get a home mortgage even though I had an A-plus rating.” 

• “I have worked for 11 years in Moorhead and still am unable to buy a house. I see race as 
the reason for the denial of mortgage loans.” 

■ “We asked for a loan at a bank, but they said we had bad credit even though we have al- 
ways paid our bills on time.” 

■ “We tried to get a loan at a local bank, and I feel we were denied because we are Hispanic.” 44 



43 Carey Lyon, Transcript, pp. 358-62. 
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III. Findings and Recommendations 



Opening Comment 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights is an independent, bipartisan agency of the federal govern- 
ment charged with studying discrimination or denials of equal protection on the basis of race, color, 
religion, sex, age, disability, or national origin. State Advisory Committees, such as the Minnesota 
Advisory Committee, operate in each state to advise the Commission on matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission. 

To ensure independence and bipar tis a nshi p. State Advisory Committees are constituted to in- 
clude individuals representing major political parties, a broad spectrum of political philosophies, and 
different races, religions, and geographic regions of the state. The Minnesota Advisory Committee is 
also independent of any national, state, or local administration, political organization, or advocacy 
group. 

In the past five years, the Minnesota Advisory Committee has examined a number of race-related 
issues, including news media stereotyping of minorities; the enforcement of civil rights by local, 
state, and federal enforcement agencies; equal educational opportunity; and affirmative action. Since 
all of these studies were conducted in the eastern part of the state, the Minnesota Advisory Commit- 
tee decided to go to Moorhead to examine race relations in the western part of the state. 

In the experience of the Minnesota Advisory Committee, Moorhead is probably similar to most 
other cities in Minnesota regarding the state of ethnic and race relations. So although the particular 
degree and manifestation of racial and ethnic problems and tensions in Moorhead might vary from 
that of other Minnesota communities, the essential issues concer nin g race and ethnic relations in the 
city of Moorhead are likely typical of other communities in many respects. 

To that end, the Minnesota Advisory Committee notes that for the most part overt, egregious rac- 
ist behavior and attitudes are not tolerated by the vast majority of people, white or people of color, 
living and working in the metropolitan Moorhead area. Though this is a positive situation, it does not 
mean that prejudice and bigotry do not exist or that discrimination in employment, housing, and 
education does not occur. 

The Committee finds that in Moorhead among the majority population there is an “illusion about 
inclusion. This lack of consciousness about racial and ethnic prejudice allows white individuals to 
honestly ma in ta in a support for a just and equal opportunity society, without having to accept any 
personal responsibility either for an unjust, unfair, and unbalanced system or for working toward a 
resolution of the problem. 

The result becomes observable in Moorhead and in many other parts of the state. The minority 
and white communities exist as virtually separate communities, with the minority community dis- 
proportionately relegated to the less desirable jobs, housing, and educational progr am a Since there are 
few open and visible manifestations of overt discrimination, there is no easily identified locus of the 
problem and no simple, direct way to address latent bigotry and prejudice in the Moorhead community. 

In recent years, local political leaders and community organizations have engaged in efforts to 
improve the climate of race and ethnic relations and to eliminate discrimination. Still, startling dispari- 
ties and inequalities along racial and ethnic lines persist in the Moorhead metropolitan area. Consider 

• Minorities re m a in concentrated in the lowest paying and least desirable clerical 
and service sector jobs, while whites dominate managerial and professional jobs 
(see table 2.2). 
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Closing Comment 

The purpose of this report is to put before the citizen community and the civil, religious, and po- 
litical institutions an assessment of equal opportunity and race and ethnic relations in Moorhead and 
to give a voice to those most affected. 

As such, the Advisory Committee finds that there is a social climate in Moorhead promoting the 
persistence of racial and ethnic problems and a thwarting of equal opportunity for people of color. 
This climate is neither acknowledged nor recognized by most in the majority community, who appear 
to assume that race and ethnic problems will dissipate in time. 

The mayor of Moorhead, Morris Lanning, has committed his administration and the community 
to achieving a diverse and open community devoid of racial and ethnic discrimination. He said, “Let 
me make it very clear that we want as a community to appreciate and celebrate our diversity, and we 
want to deal with discrimination and bad things that happen in race relationships and deal with 
them effectively as a community. We are committed to that .” 45 

The Committee notes, however, that when the leadership of the white community has committed 
to involve itself in examining and resolving these issues, simple “Band-Aid” solutions to deeply in- 
grained institutional practices have been what has been offered. 

A change in the disparities of opportunity, both perceived and real, between the white community 
and the communities of people of color will lead to a healthier community for all citizens. The chal- 
lenge to Moorhead and other Minnesota communities is whether they have the courage to undertake 
the fundamental changes that will allow people of color to have a genuine share in the power, re- 
sponsibility, and rewards of a prospering community. 



45 Mayor Morris L. Lanning, statement before the Minnesota Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
fact-finding meeting, Moorhead, MN, May 24 and 25, 1999, p. 13. 
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Recommendation 3.1. There is an urgent need for the city and police administrations to develop 
programs and policing strategies that will foster cooperative and trusting relationships between the 
police and the minority communities. Such programs and strategies must actively engage the minor- 
ity communities to begin to break down the barriers of distrust that have built up over the years. 

Finding 3.2. The Crime Free Multi-Housing Program provided to landlords promotes de facto 
segregation in housing by virtue of its adverse impact on Latinos and American Indians. The Com- 
mittee is troubled by ties between police and landlords in providing data on prospective tenants. The 
Committee holds that such a practice goes far beyond normal police functions, may violate state privacy 
laws, and certainly adds fuel to the distrust that exists between the minority community and the police. 

Recommendation 3.2. The Crime Free Multi-Housing Program needs reassessment. First, that 
reassessment should be done in open meetings so that the public can view and hear all elements 
brought to bear on both the purpose and implementation of the program. Second, now that there is 
some history of the program an assessment should be done considering the demonstrated — not hypo- 
thetical — benefits of the program against the costs of the program both in terms of policing resources 
and the social costs of marginalizing the minority community. 



4. Housing and Public Accommodation 

Finding 4.1. Moorhead is not a color-blind community. Individuals in the community are color 
conscious, see skin color, and often act — even if subconsciously— on stereotypes associated with skin 
color. Significant differences exist between the views of whites and people of color regarding public 
accommodation and equal access to housing. The white community holds that equal respect and ac- 
commodation are provided to all citizens regardless of race or color, and the testimony from public 
officials reflects of this perception. 

In contrast, minorities understand there to be prejudicial behaviors operating on a regular and 
daily basis by many whites toward people of color. 

Recommendation 4.1. Some individuals in the Moorhead community should recognize, as 
uncomfortable as it may be, that they see skin color and associate stereotypes with skin color. 
Further, it should be recognized that the refusal by individuals to acknowledge the presence of such 
color-consciousness and subconscious stereotyping perpetuates covert, institutional barriers limiting 
access to equal opportunity in employment, education, housing, and public accommodation for people 
of color. 

Finding 4.2. Several groups allege that Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) funds are 
not being provided equally to minority communities. 

Recommendation 4.2. An assessment of the disbursement of CDBG funds should be done in 
open meetings so that the public can view and hear all elements brought to bear both on the purpose 
and implementation of the program. This needs to be done to allay concerns that the white community 
is ut i l izin g a disproportionate share of such funds at the expense of the minority communities. 
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2. Education 



Finding 2.1. Significant differences exist between the views of whites and those of minorities re- 
garding equal educational opportunity. The white community assumes that equal opportunity in 
education is provided to all students regardless of race or color, and the testimony of the school ad- 
ministration supports this perception. In contrast, minorities perceive barriers to equal educational 
opportunity. And reinforcing this perception is the fact that minorities are disproportionately over- 
represented in the alternative school programs, have significantly higher dropout rates, and are 
much more likely to be disciplined. 

Recommendation 2.1. School administrators acknowledge that disparities exist along racial and 
ethnic fines in graduation rates, alternative school placement, and discipline. Though acknowledging 
the existence of the disparity is a start, public schools need to undertake an open examination of 
these disparities and work with the minority community to understand how such disparities evolved 
and what institutional barriers may exist allowing such disparities to persist. 

Finding 2.2. The reality of the educational experience for minority students is that they interact 
almost exclusively with white teachers. There are only five minority teachers in the city's public 
school system. Minorities are less than 2 percent of teachers, though minorities constitute nearly 15 
percent of the student body. Two of the minority faculty members at the secondary level are assigned 
to the district s alternative school program. 

Recommendation 2.2. The Moorhead public school district should commit to an affirmative ac- 
tion program designed to recruit, hire, and promote people of color for faculty, support, and adminis- 
trative positions. Such an affirmative action program should include specifically identified recruit- 
ment efforts and goals and timetables for achieving an ethnically and racially diverse work force. 

Finding 2.3. The Moorhead Community Alternative Program (MCAP), the school district’s alter- 
native educational program, promotes de facto segregation in the Moorhead public schools. Testi- 
mony received at the fact-finding meeting, coupled with educational data, supports this finding. La- 
tinos make up less than 10 percent of public school students and one-third of all MCAP students; 
American Indians are less than 3 percent of public school students and nearly 20 percent of all 
MCAP students. 

Recommendation 2.3. The MCAP should be openly and publicly examined, with input from the 
minority community, as to whether any overt or covert racial and ethnic bias exists for placing stu- 
dents into the program. 



3. Public Safety 

Finding 3.1. Differences exist between the white community and the minority community in the 
perception of police services. The white community overwhelmingly perceives that respectful and 
quality policing is provided equally to all communities. In contrast, the minority community per- 
ceives policing in Moorhead to be color biased and unequal. 

The survey of the minority community and testimony received at the fact-finding meeting demon- 
strated to the Advisory Committee that no issue is more contentious among minorities in Moorhead 
than their perception that policing practices in Moorhead are unequal and unfair toward minorities. 
Moreover, the perception of the minority community is bolstered by the extreme disparity in arrest 
rates between minorities and nonminorities. The Committee discerns minorities as viewing the po- 
lice not as an organization that is providing public safety services to their communities but rather as 
an occupation force. 
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■ Per capita income for minorities is significantly lower compared with income of 
whites (see table 2.1). 

■ Minorities disproportionately do not attain a high school education. Thirty-four 
percent of minorities over the age of 25 do not have a high school diploma, while 
just 18 percent of whites do not (see page 14). 

■ Homeownership rates are significantly different between minorities and nonmi- 
norities. In Clay County, the homeownership rate for whites is 72.8 percent, but 
just 40.1 percent of minority households own homes (see table 2.13). 



Findings and Recommendations 

1. Income and Employment 

Finding 1.1. Stark differences exist between the white community’s and the minority commu- 
nity’s perception of equal employment opportunity. A survey of the Moorhead community shows that 
whites assume that equal opportunity in employment and earning a livelihood exists, and the testi- 
mony of public leaders supports the survey results. In contrast, minorities perceive barriers to equal 
employment opportunity. 

The per capita income of minorities in Moorhead is one-third that of whites, minorities are clus- 
tered in the lowest paying jobs of the labor force, and public employment opportunity is virtually 
closed to minorities. All these factors support the perceptions of the minority community. 

Finding 1.2. Minorities are disproportionately underrepresented in the public work force. In em- 
ployment opportunity with the city administration, in the public schools, and within the police de- 
partment minorities are significantly underrepresented proportional to their population. This lack of 
minorities in public sector employment is at distinct variance from the usual practice in most larger 
communities, where the public sector is the leader in offering equal employment opportunity. 

Recommendation 1.2. The city of Moorhead should commit to an affir mative action program de- 
signed to recruit, hire, and promote people of color. Affirmative action programs are forms of out- 
reach to formerly excluded segments of society — not programs of preferences or quotas. Moorhead 
remains a color-conscious community. For equal employment opportunity to become a reality, em- 
ployers must take specifically designed actions, such as affirmative action, both to counteract the 
consequences of past discrimination and to ensure nondiscrimination in current practices. The public 
sector needs to set the example for the private sector. 

Finding 1.3. The Moorhead Human Rights Commission is a weak and ineffective enforcement 
mechanism for ensuring equal employment opportunity. The Moorhead Human Rights Commission 
is an agency with no full-time staff and without any investigatory power. Though it is part of the 
State League of Human Rights Agencies and serves as a moral guide to the community on human 
rights issues, it simply does not have the ability to investigate effectively and resolve complaints of 
employment discr imin ation. 

Recommendation 1.3. The city should vest the Human Rights Commission with real enforce- 
ment power, e.g., investigatory power andmandatorymediation..At±he veryJeast, the agency should 
be some form of a “whistle-blower” agency, identifying overt and covert institutional practices pre- 
cluding equal employment opportunity. 
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